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In  the  twentieth  century  to  be  a  refugee  is  not  at  all  special 
or  pecubar.  Most  people  have  friends  or  acquaintances  who  have 
left  their  native  lands  because  they  were  in  opposition  to  the 
government.  Refugees  from  Russia  after  1917,  from  Germany  in 
the  mid-i 930’s,  and  from  eastern  Europe  in  the  post  World  War 
II  period  are  all  around  us.  Yet  in  the  eighteenth  century  such 
was  not  usual.  Certainly  men  had  fled  their  homelands  because 
of  persecution,  but  the  oppression  was  mainly  religious  in  origin. 
There  were  few  who  lived  in  exile  because  of  political  opposition. 
For  this  reason  the  Loyalists  were  a  most  unusual  group.  They 
were  a  sizeable  group  and  represented  all  social  classes  and  all  of 
the  colonies.  In  addition  they  were  almost  destitute,  having  fled 
their  land  with  only  the  most  limited  of  possessions.  However, 
their  position  was  not  totally  desperate  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  situations  because  the  crown  which  they  supported  still  was  a 
crown  in  being.  The  British  government  recognized  that  it  had 
obligations  to  these  people  and  was  prepared  to  assist  them.  Assist 
them  it  did  but  not  necessarily  over-generously. 

The  history  of  the  Loyahsts  really  still  remains  to  be  written. 
There  are  numerous  special  studies  and  some  dated  general  works 
but  the  history  has  not  yet  appeared.  American  scholars  in  general 
have  not  been  overly  interested  in  the  Loyalists  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  individuals.  The  Loyalist  is  rather  in  the  position  of  the 
army  officer  of  the  United  States  who  resigned  his  commission 
and  joined  the  Confederacy,  he  had  no  further  place  in  American 
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history — only  in  Confederate  history.  The  Loyalists  in  a  sense 
passed  out  of  American  history  and  became  instead  really  part  of 
English  history,  or  rather,  Imperial  history.  They  also  acquired  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  land  in  which  they  settled  and  there 
many  of  them  had  a  tremendous  role,  perhaps  an  even  greater  one 
than  if  they  had  remained  in  America.  The  Loyalists  should  not 
be  dismissed  as  the  “Johnnies  who  were  on  the  wrong  side.” 

The  Loyalists  have  been  ill-served  by  history  because  they  seem 
to  have  failed  to  have  considered  how  future  generations  would 
look  upon  their  decision.  In  this  they  were  very  unlike  their  own 
time  in  that  they  did  not  seem  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  Hence  few  of  them  directly  or  otherwise 
did  much  to  publicize  the  greatness  or  at  least  the  nobility  of 
their  decision.  Part  of  the  problem  in  dealing  with  the  Loyalists 
is  just  that:  there  is  nothing  from  them  to  show  their  sentiments 
either  personally  or  for  the  public  view.  Further,  many  of  their 
records,  particularly  of  the  early  period  of  exile  in  England,  have 
not  survived.  Records  of  their  later  experiences,  especially  of  those 
who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Upper  Canada,  are  extant,  but 
for  many  the  early  jieriod  is  a  blank.  The  appearance  then  of  a 
letter  book  of  a  Loyalist  is  of  considerable  significance.  While 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  typical  Loyalist,  William  Browne  does 
at  least  in  his  letters  give  some  clues  as  to  the  life  of  a  particular 
Loyalist  and  thus  of  Loyalists  in  general. 

The  most  immediate  reaction  that  one  has  on  reading  these 
letters  is  to  discover  in  them  how  calmly  Browne  seems  to  have 
accepted  exile.  Of  course  the  letters  do  not  cover  the  first  period, 
some  few  months  in  London  when  the  shock  of  being  an  outcast 
from  one’s  society  was  still  present,  and  when  the  adjustment 
was  probably  the  most  severe,  but  even  so  these  letters  are  written 
when  he  has  only  been  away  from  America  a  short  time.  Browne 
appears  to  have  adjusted  without  difficulty  to  a  totally  new  en¬ 
vironment  and  to  have  accepted  a  less  significant  place  in  society. 
He  is  a  calm  and  serene  resident  of  Cowbridge  in  Wales.  The 
letters  are  also  rather  interesting  in  that  they  express  a  continued 
expectancy  of  final  British  victory.  Nowhere  is  there  any  state¬ 
ment  that  the  crown  will  be  forced  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  American  colonies.  The  letters  are  also  amazingly  frank 
and  open  with  respect  to  expressing  sentiments  and  desires. 
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Browne,  in  true  eighteenth-century  style,  is  quite  free  in  stating 
that  he  expects  some  sort  of  reward  for  his  patriotism.  He  im¬ 
portunes  his  friends  and  others  for  places,  pensions,  and  appoint¬ 
ments.  To  be  candid  the  letters  are  certainly  not  literary  master¬ 
pieces  and  they  are  sometimes  repetitive.  However,  all  in  all  they 
do  show  the  trends  of  a  Loyalist’s  thought  and  actions  while  in 
exile.  Their  veiA-  completeness  makes  them  almost  unique. 

William  Browne,  the  author  of  these  letters,  was  a  Salem  man. 
He  was  born  in  1737,  the  only  son  of  William  and  Katherine 
Browne.  His  family  was  considered  to  be  among  the  colony’s  more 
affluent  and  socially  prominent.  Samuel  Browne,  the  father,  died 
when  his  son  was  about  five  years  old,  and  his  widow  remarried. 
Her  second  husband  was  Epes  Sargent  of  Gloucester. 

William  Browne  attended  the  schools  of  Salem  and  then  en¬ 
tered  Harvard  College  where  he  was  ranked  third  in  his  class. 
In  1757  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  valedictory  oration  on  his 
commencement  day.  After  leaving  Harvard  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  he  assumed  control  of  his  private 
fortune  which  included  lands  of  over  104,000  acres  and  ready 
money  of  some  £5000.  About  this  time  he  married  his  cousin, 
Ruth  Wanton,  the  daughter  of  Governor  Joseph  Wanton  of 
Rhode  Island. 

In  1762  Browne  was  chosen  to  represent  Salem  at  the  election 
to  the  General  Court,  and  in  1764  he  was  appointed  Collector  of 
Custom  for  the  ports  of  Salem  and  Marblehead.  In  the  various 
controversies  over  the  enforcement  of  the  Sugar  Act,  Browne 
supported  his  colonial  friends,  even  though  he  held  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  crown.  For  his  stand  he  gained  the  praises  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  His  popularity  was  short  lived,  for  in  1768  he 
joined  “The  Rescinders.’’  Because  of  this  action  he  lost  the 
acclaim  of  Salem  and  in  the  next  election  was  not  returned  as  a 
representative. 

Governor  Hutchinson  compensated  for  the  disappointment  in 
part  by  giving  Browne  the  colonelcy  of  the  Essex  Militia  and  also 
appointing  him  to  the  bench.  As  relations  between  the  home 
government  and  the  colony  were  gradually  deteriorating  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  Hutchinson  would  be  replaced.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gage  was  ordered  to  succeed  Hutchinson  and  to  enforce  the 
orders  closing  the  port  of  Boston.  Gage  decided  that  the  General 
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Court  was  too  much  under  pressure  from  the  radical  mobs  in 
Boston,  and  so  he  ordered  the  assembly  to  meet  in  the  more  calm 
and  salubrious  air  of  Salem.  When  the  new  Governor  arrived  in 
Salem,  the  conservatives  made  him  welcome.  Browne  was  among 
the  signers  of  an  address  of  welcome.  Gage  was  quick  to  see  in 
Browne  a  friend,  and  he  promoted  him  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
further  made  him  a  mandamus  Councillor.  Gage’s  policies  had 
but  one  end,  increased  violence  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Congress  Browne  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
sign  his  new  posts.  He  declined  to  do  so. 

The  reaction  was  swift.  His  officers  in  the  militia  surrendered 
their  commissions,  and  he  and  his  family  were  shunned  by  their 
neighbours.  Finally  in  self-protection  Browne  left  Salem  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Boston.  Here  he  remained  for  about  eighteen  months,  and 
then  with  the  evacuation  of  the  city  he  went  to  England.  He  first 
settled  in  London  but  after  a  time  retired  to  Cowbridge.  The 
reasons  for  making  the  move  are  explained  in  his  correspondence; 
namely,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  expences  of  living  in  the 
capital.  His  pension  was  not  adequate  to  support  him  comfortably. 
During  the  years  he  lived  in  Wales  he  lived  quietly.  He  saw  his 
friends  frequently,  other  Loyalists  had  retired  to  the  country,  and 
corresponded  with  friends  and  potential  patrons.  He  petitioned 
for  appointments  for  himself  and  for  his  son.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  in  that  his  son  received  a  commission  in  the  58th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  he  became  governor  of  Bermuda.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  was  the  chief  executive  in  England’s  island 
colony  where  he  was  a  very  successful  administrator.  A  fellow 
Loyalist  and  citizen  of  Massachusetts  was  his  colleague  as  Chief 
Justice.  Daniel  Leonard  of  Taunton  went  out  to  Bermuda  at  the 
same  time.  After  Browne  retired  from  Bermuda  he  returned  to 
England  and  lived  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  letters  I  have  seen  fit  to  leave  the 
spelling  as  in  the  original,  and  I  have  added  footnotes  to  identify 
most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  text.  Those  I  have  not 
identified  are  generally  Englishmen  of  minor  significance.  Most 
are  military  or  naval  officers  of  inferior  rank  whose  exploits  did 
not  probaby  lead  to  great  renown.  I  have  attempted  to  identify 
all  of  the  Loyalists  mentioned  and  also  have  identified  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  letters. 
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Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales, 
may  i  ith  1778 

Deaer  Sir' 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  learn  from  your  daughter  with  what 
magnanimity,  you  bear  the  ruin  of  your  Country,  and  the  distress 
of  yourself  and  your  friends.  You  will  not  wonder  then,  that  the 
loss  of  your  example  and  of  the  consolation  of  your  company  and 
conversation,  should  be  among  the  misfortunes  of  my  exile  which 
I  most  severely  feel  and  lament.  You  owe  it  to  a  course  of  sober 
thought  and  reflexion,  to  an  innocence  of  life,  and  to  an  habit 
of  religious  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven,  that  this  storm  ap¬ 
pears  so  inconsiderable  to  your  eyes.  I  wish  I  enjoyed  the  same 
advantage.  It  makes  me  however  happy  to  reflect  upon  the  satis¬ 
faction  I  have  felt  under  your  roof.  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks 
for  all  your  kindness  and  condescention.  I  admire  your  virtues.  I 
embrace  you,  my  dear  friend  and  father,  with  the  utmost  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection,  and  1  look  forward,  with  some  degree  of  hope 
and  joy,  to  that  day,  when  1  shall  be  admitted  to  the  pleasures  of 
your  friendship,  without  the  fears  of  loosing  them. 

I  supported  myself,  with  all  the  patience  in  my  power,  till 
your  daughter’s-  arrival  brought  me  a  recruit  of  spirits,  which  I 
blush  to  tell  you,  how  much  I  wanted.  My  circumstances  being 
too  narrow  to  live  with  a  family  in  London,  I  have  brought  them  to 
a  small  Town  in  South  Wales,  upon  the  Bristol  Channel,  which 
I  find  a  plentiful,  pleasant  Country;  and  here,  at  a  distance  from 
turbulence  and  tumult,  1  hope  to  enjoy  peace  and  quietness,  and 
sometimes  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  King,  the  kingdom, 
and  its  friends.  As  to  those  I  have  at  Newport,  I  think  of  them, 
talk  about  them,  feel  for  them,  all  that  they  could  wish,  if  their 
esteem  for  me  were  as  much  above  what  I  imagine  as  mine  for 
them  must  be  below  what  they  deserve.  Pray  present  me  affection¬ 
ately  to  them.  I  long  to  be  remembered  by  them  with  candor,  with 

1.  Joseph  Wanton  (1705-1780)  was  a  merchant  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  A  moderate  in  politics,  he  was  elected  Governor  in  1769  and  was 
re-elected  in  1775.  He  refused  to  take  the  oaths  demanded  of  him  and 
also  refused  to  sign  the  commission  ordering  the  raising  of  troops.  After 
being  deposed  from  office  he  remained  in  North  America. 

2.  Ruth  Wanton,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wanton,  was  the  wife  of  William 
Browne.  She  died  in  1799. 
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kindness  and  with  esteem.  My  friend  and  brother,®  the  Colonel, 
has  many  thanks  for  his  favor  of  nov’r.  last  which  came  safe  to 
hand.  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  his  daughters  good  fortune.  I  wish  them 
every  fehcity. 

Mrs.  B.  will  write  by  this  oppertunity,  so  I  shall  leave  her  to 
tell  her  own  story.  It  added  much  to  my  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
that  she  came  just  when  I  had  resolved  to  wish  that  she  would 
adopt  the  measure.  My  son*  had  a  long  severe  fit  of  sickness  last 
autumn;  which  reduced  him  to  extreem  weakness,  and  he  still 
continues  feeble.  He  is  with  us  and  desires  every  expression  of 
duty  and  regard. 

Governor  Hutchinson,®  who  is  my  perticular  friend,  resides  in 
London.  Judge  Oliver®  has  lately  removed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Flucker^  lives  without  the  City  about  a  mile 
from  Hyde-park-corner.  Mr.  Lechmere®  has  sent  his  son®  to  the 
East  Indies,  has  married  his  eldest  daughter*®  to  an  attorney  in 
the  City,  has  put  his  younger  children**  to  a  boarding  school,  and 
is  with  Mrs.  L.*®  at  lodgings  in  a  private  family  at  Kensington. 

3.  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Governor  Wanton.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  militia.  He  died  in  1782.  His  daughters’  good  fortune  was 
that  they  both  married  British  officers. 

4.  William  Browne,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  William  Browne,  accompanjring 
his  father  into  exile.  He  was  uven  an  Ensigncy  in  the  58th  Regt.  of  Foot 
and  served  in  that  regiment  during  the  seige  of  Gibraltar.  He  committed 
suicide  in  1786. 

5.  Thomas  Hutchinson  (i7ii'i78o)  was  a  scholar,  a  politician  and 
eminent  Loyalist.  He  was  sometime  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  The 
History  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  an  invaluable 
volume  for  the  history  of  the  colonial  period. 

6.  Peter  Oliver  (1713-1791)  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  He 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1756.  He  was  an 
Addresser  of  Governor  Gage.  After  Boston  was  evacuat^,  he  went  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  later  retired  to  England,  where  he  died. 

7.  Thomas  Flucker  (1719-1783)  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  mandamus  Councillor.  He  retired  to  England, 
where  he  was  an  active  member  of  The  Loyalist  Association.  His  daughter 
married  General  Henry  Knox. 

8.  Richard  Lechmere  (1727-1814)  was  an  Addresser  of  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  a  mandamus  Councillor.  He  retired  to  Halifax  and  later 
to  England. 

9.  Probably  Richard  Lechmere  Jr. 

I  o.  Probably  Margaret  Lechmere,  who  died  in  1819. 

1 1 .  Probably  his  sons  Thomas  Lechmere  and  Nicholas  Lechmere. 

12.  Mary  Phipps  Lechmere  (1726-1815),  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Spencer  Phipps. 
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Mrs.  Sympson*^  died  about  three  weeks  ago.  Col.  Murray'^  with 
his  family  came  with  us  to  Cowbridge.  Dr.  Caner’*  and  a  son*® 
of  the  late  Mr.  Apthorp  of  Boston  with  their  families  live  at  Car¬ 
diff  about  12  miles  from  us.  Mr.  Curwen**  is  at  Exeter,  and 
several  of  our  American  friends**  are  at  Bristol,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Severn,  about  forty  miles  above  us.  But  it  is  time  to  relieve 
you  from  further  trouble  with  the  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
happiness,  which  were  never  uttered  with  more  warmth  and 
sincerity  than  by, 

my  dear  friend  and  father, 

your  very  affectionate  son 
and  humble  servant 

Governor  Wanton 
Newport 
Rhode  Island. 

may  12th.  1778. 

Dear  Sir*** 

It  is  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  A  variety 
of  causes  have  prevented  me.  From  the  last  of  September  to  the 
last  of  december  I  was  confined  to  my  son’s  chamber  by  a  feaver 
which  attacked  and  reduced  him  to  the  last  extremity.  He  has 
since  recovered  but  is  yet  very  feeble.  The  ill  success  of  some 
important  attempts  with  you  and  the  little  fruit  of  any  advantages 
gained,  added  to  the  confusion  unsteadiness  and  timidit}'  of  pub- 
lick  councils  here  and  the  horrid  prospect  of  what  is  to  come,  had 

13.  Probably  the  wife  of  William  B.  Sympson  of  Rhode  Island. 

14.  John  Murray  (1720-1794)  of  Rutland,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  Militia  and  a  member  of  the  C^neral  Court,  residing  later 
in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

15.  Henry  Caner  (c.  1699-1792)  naduated  from  Yale  in  1724.  He  was 
a  Church  of  England  Clergyman  and  was  rector  of  Kings  Chapel  in  Bos¬ 
ton  from  1747  to  1776.  He  left  Boston  in  1776  after  which  he  was  pro¬ 
scribed  and  banished.  He  died  in  England. 

16.  Probably  East  Apthorp  (1733-1816),  a  Church  of  England  clergy¬ 
man. 

17.  Samuel  Curwen  (1715-1802)  of  Salem.  A  leading  Loyalist  and 
the  author  of  a  fascinating  journal,  he  returned  to  America  after  the  war 
and  died  in  his  native  Salem. 

18.  Among  them  was  Thomas  Oliver,  last  of  the  loyal  Lieutenant 
Governors  of  Massachusetts. 

19.  F.  B.  Winthrop,  merchant,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Browne.  He  was 
an  Addresser  to  Gage  and  apparently  after  the  British  left  Massachusetts, 
he  retired  to  New  York. 
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SO  dispirited  me  that  I  could  only  think  of  my  friends  and  lament 
their  absence.  Mrs.  Browne  and  her  little  girl  arrived  in  London 
the  24th  of  march  just  when  I  began  to  hope  she  would  adopt  the 
resolution  of  coming.  She  has  shewn  me  a  long  file  of  letters  from 
you,  which  confirm  the  accounts  of  your  kindness  I  had  before 
received  from  her.  I  must  make  you  no  apology  for  not  being  able 
to  settle  her  account  with  you.  I  know  it  would  wound  your  deli¬ 
cacy  to  suppose  you  think  further  of  it  than  to  believe  I  shall  not 
neglect  it  if  it  is  ever  in  my  power  to  discharge  it.  As  the  Govern¬ 
ment  allow  me  only  my  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  I 
could  not  continue  with  my  family  in  London.  I  have  therefore 
brot  them  to  the  place  from  whence  this  dated.  It  is  a  small  Town 
about  seven  miles  from  the  Bristol  channel  and  forty  miles  below 
Bristol  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  which  is  called  the  Garden  of 
Wales  and  indeed  it  is  a  very  plendfull  pleasant  Country.  All 
kinds  of  provision  are  cheap  and  every  thing  has  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  best  parts  of  N.E.  except  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
castles  with  which  this  countiy'  abounds.  Col.  Murray  and  family 
came  with  us  and  I  expect  Mr.  Sargent'-^®  every  day.  I  heartily 
rejoice,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  are  so  well  employed  as  to  forbid 
my  wishing  you  were  one  of  the  part}'  and  shall  leave  you  to 
imagine  how  much  it  would  add  to  my  happiness.  As  to  the  rest 
of  our  american  friends  here  who  have  hitherto  resided  in  London 
in  hopes  of  a  happy  settlement  of  the  national  dispute  they  are 
now  generally  dispersing  themselves  over  the  Kingdom  as  inclina¬ 
tion  or  hopes  of  advantage  lead  them.  As  to  those  I  have  in 
America  I  am  anxious  to  know  their  situation,  their  prospects, 
their  sentiments.  The  most  mortifying  circumstance  of  my  retreat 
is,  that  it  removes  me  further  from  them  and  will  increase  the 
difficulty  of  hearing  of  their  welfare.  I  mention  this,  that  you  may 
know,  how  very  acceptable  a  charity  your  letters  will  be.  Pray 
let  them  be  frequent,  lengthy,  and  circumstantial. 

I  say  nothing  about  news,  because  I  have  none.  I  see  the  publick 
prints  and  I  know  nothing  but  what  they  contain.  You  enjoy  the 
same  dehghtfull  source  of  intelligence  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 

20.  John  Sargent  (1749-1824)  was  second  son  of  Epes  Sargent  by  his 
second  wife,  the  widow  Catherine  Browne,  mother  of  William  Browne. 
Sargent  was,  therefore,  a  half-brother  of  Browne.  An  Addresser  of  Gage, 
he  was  proscribed  and  banished,  ultimately  settling  in  Barrington,  Nova 
Scotia. 
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I  fancy,  it  is  not  for  want  of  food,  but  for  want  of  appetite  to 
relish  and  digest  it. 

The  small  pox  prevails  so  much  in  this  part  of  the  country  that 
we  thought  it  not  safe  for  Mrs.  B.  and  her  child  to  be  here  with¬ 
out  being  secured  from  taking  it  in  the  natural  way.  They  were 
both  innoculated  this  morning,  and  as  it  is  a  fine  season  for  the 
distemper,  and  it  is  managed  here  with  skill  and  success,  I  hope 
to  give  you  a  good  account  of  them  in  my  next. 

When  you  have  an  oppertunity,  pray  remember  me  to  your 
family  and  friends  at  N.  London  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
Tell  them,  I  often  think  of  them,  and  talk  about  them,  and  al¬ 
ways  feel  for  them  with  the  tenderest  sympathy.  It  would  make 
me  happy  to  know,  that  your  Brother  had  secured,  from  the 
wreck  of  my  fortune,  the  debt  I  owe  your  late  father’s  estate. 

Mrs  B.  repeats  her  account  of  Col.  Shirreff’s-'  great  kindness  to 
her,  after  I  left  her  at  Boston,  with  the  highest  praises  and  the 
warmest  gratitude.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  him  with  a 
thousand  thanks  for  all  his  kindness.  He  perhaps  may  easily  for¬ 
get  it,  but  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  not  to  remember  it.  I  would 
not  give  you  this  trouble,  but  as  you  confer  favors  yourself  with 
the  best  grace  imaginable,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  succeed  equally 
well  when  you  acknowledge  them. 

I  am  &c 

F.  B.  Winthrop 
Merch’t 

New  York. 


Cowbridge  june  13th.  1778. 

Dear  Sir-- 

I  was  glad  to  learn  by  Col  Murray  that  you  were  abroad  again. 
I  cannot  however  be  easy  while  I  know  that  you  are  exposed  to  a 
relapse  which  you  must  expect  while  you  confine  yourself  to  the 
air  of  a  City.  Come  then  to  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan.  Here  you  may 
expect  of  the  infirmaties  of  age  which  are  ver\'  unbecoming  a  man 

2 1 .  An  officer  with  the  British  army.  One  record  has  him  the  husband 
of  Browne’s  sister. 

22.  Richard  Saltonstall  (1732-178;)  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1751. 
He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Seven  Years  War  and  was  at  one  time 
Sheriff  of  Essex  County.  He  left  Massachusetts  in  177;  and  was  given  a 
pension  by  the  British  Government. 
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of  five  and  twenty.  Here  we  enjoy  an  excellent  air  and  every 
thing  else  w’hich  heart  can  wish  for:  our  only  concern  is  that  our 
friends  should  share  with  us  in  the  peace  pleasantness  and  plenty 
of  this  delightfull  spot. 

As  I  know  you  pertake  with  me  in  whatever  concerns  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you  in  earnest  that 
my  situation  far  exceeds  my  expectations,  and  that  except  the 
absence  of  a  few  friends  whom  I  highly  esteem,  I  am  really  con¬ 
tented.  W'hile  I  was  waiting  at  Cardiff  untill  the  furniture  of  my 
house  could  be  procured,  Mrs.  B.  and  her  child  were  innoculated 
and  had  the  small-pox  as  favorably  as  possible.  She  desires  her 
best  regards  to  you  and  would  be  happy  to  see  you  in  Wales.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  Strawberries  in  our  garden  which  will  soon 
be  ripe.  Cannot  you  come  and  eat  Strawberries  and  Cream  with 
her.  Your  friend  William  has  mentioned  the  same  with  apparent 
emotion. 

Below  is  an  order  to  Mr.  Rowe-^  for  my  allowance  which  will 
be  due  the  1 5th.  of  this  month,  which  you  will  show'  him.  I  beg 
you  would  get  it  for  me  and  send  me  thirty  pounds  of  it  in  ten 
pound  Bills  in  separate  covers  by  succeeding  posts  to  prevent  a 
failure.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  apology  for  this  or  any 
future  request  because  as  there  is  not  another  man  in  the  World 
to  whom  I  should  rather  be  obliged  so  I  flatter  myself  there  is  not 
another  who  would  sooner  oblige  me.  Will  you  ask  him  for  a 
blank  receipt  for  my  next  quarterly  allowance  and  forward  it 
also?  Last  winter  I  preferred  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  praying  for  an  allowance  on  account  of  the  expences  of  my 
son’s  sickness  last  autumn,  he  will  tell  you  at  the  same  time  if 
any  notice  has  been  taken  of  it. 

Colonel  Murray  and  family  are  well  and  desire  to  be  remember¬ 
ed  to  you.  We  all  recollect  you  with  affection  talk  about  you  and 
wish  exceedingly  to  see  you. 

I  am  &c. 

Sir 

Please  to  receive  for  me  from  Mr.  Rowe  my  quarterly  allowance 

23.  Mr.  Rowe  was  Browne’s  agent  or  banker  in  London.  Browne’s  pen¬ 
sion  from  the  Crown  was  paid  through  Rowe. 
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from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  which  will  be  due  next  monday 
to  his  and  your  most  obed’t  Serv’t. 

Richard  Saltonstall  Esq. 

No.  lo  Macclufield  street 
Westminster. 

Cowbridge  july  i6th.  1778. 

Dear  Sir-^ 

I  am  to  thank  you  for  introducing  me  to  Mr.  Edwin--"*  with 
whom  I  passed  a  day  very  agreably  at  his  place  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  about  a  fortnit  ago.  I  did  not  imagine  you  would  ever  have 
recollected  me  in  the  obscurity  to  which  my  necessities  have  driv¬ 
en  me,  so  you  will  easily  conceive  how  acceptable  your  kindness 
was  to  me  and  how  sensibly  I  must  feel  any  token  of  your  remem¬ 
brance.  As  I  thought  I  had  retired  to  a  part  of  the  Island  quite 
out  of  your  knowledge  and  beside  your  connections,  I  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  find  myself  very  graciously  received  by  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  your  perticular  acquaintance  who  not  content  with  doing 
honor  to  your  recommendation  while  here  has  given  a  further 
proof  of  his  politeness  in  his  order  to  his  Agent  who  has  already 
shown  what  regard  he  pays  to  his  commands.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  present  my  compliments  to  him  when  you  see  him,  with 
thanks  for  a  fine  haunch  of  Venison  just  come  to  hand?  I  would 
not  give  you  this  trouble,  but  as  you  confer  a  favor  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner,  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  will  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful!  when  you  acknowledge  one.  Contrary  to  the  practice  and 
experience  of  all  ages,  you  can  remember  a  man  in  his  adversity, 
whom  you  happened  to  know  in  his  prosperity;  so  1  am  not  to 
suppose  you  will  refuse  me  this  favor,  when  I  ask  it,  as  you  arc 
so  ready  to  procure  me  one  without  it. 

Lieut  General  Gage 
Park  place 

St.  James’s 

Westminster 

24.  Thomas  Gage  (1721-1787)  was  the  second  son  of  Viscount  Gage. 
He  was  a  career  army  man  and  had  served  with  Braddock  in  North 
America.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  left 
Boston  in  177$  and  was  made  a  full  general  in  1782. 

25.  A  local  man  in  Cowbridge. 
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Cowbridge  dec.  30th  1778. 

Dear  Sir 

You  intimate  that  you  shall  relinquish  your  present  abode  in 
the  spring.  1  wish  1  could  invite  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  this 
way,  but  in  truth  1  fear  you  would  find  us  much  too  sober  for 
you.  Without  arts  without  science  without  commerce  and  without 
manufactures  you  would  in  vain  search  for  entertainment  to 
gratify  your  philosophic  genius.  I  imagine  that  by  this  time  you 
have  penetrated  all  the  areana  of  Birmingham  and  possessed  your¬ 
self  of  all  their  misteries;  and  1  wish  you  may  soon  have  an  op- 
pertunity  to  enrich  your  native  land  with  the  result  of  your  en¬ 
quiries.  If  they  knew  what  benefit  they  may  reap  from  the  return 
of  their  ingenious  country'men  would  they  resist  their  good  for¬ 
tune  with  so  much  obstinacy? 

Mr.  Saltonstal  has  spent  the  fall  with  us.  My  attention  to  him 
has  brought  me  in  arrears  to  the  correspondence  of  several  of  my 
friends.  I  should  be  exceedingly  embarrassed  to  exculpate  myself 
at  this  time  if  I  did  not  recollect  that  being  the  most  good  natured 
and  the  most  candid  man  in  the  world  your  pardon  will  anticipate 
my  apology.  Call  me,  as  you  must,  an  idle  fellow,  a  lazy  dog  or 
whatever  else  you  will  provided  you  do  not  impute  my  silence  to 
any  want  of  that  esteem  and  respect  with  which  1  have  the  honor 
to  be 

Dear  Sir 

your  very  affectionate  fscc. 

judge  Oliver 

Birmingham 

Cowbridge  march  i8th.  1779. 

My  very  good  friend 

1  trust  to  your  friendship  for  a  candid  interpretation  of  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  My  son  is  now  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  dis¬ 
tresses  me  exceedingly  to  see  him  destitute  both  of  employment 
and  improvement;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  procure  the  one  or  to 
advance  the  other.  He  has  from  his  earliest  infancy  had  a  strong 
propensity  to  be  engaged  in  a  military  life.  Those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  him  think  he  has  really  a  genius  for  it  and 
would  distinguish  himself  in  it.  He  now'  languishes  under  the 
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most  irksome  inactivity,  which  he  would  rejoice  to  exchange  for 
an  active  life,  however  dangerous,  and  as  I  see  no  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  of  our  troubles,  I  wish  so  too.  Pray  instruct 
me  then,  if  and  how,  1  may  procure  him  a  commission  and  some 
small  pittance  beyond  the  ordinary  pay  of  an  Officer  to  subsist 
on,  perhaps  a  small  addition  to  what  I  now  receive,  which  he 
might  avail  himself  of.  If  you  can  assist  me  in  this  respect  you 
will  add  infinitely  to  the  obligation  I  owe  you,  I  call  upon  your 
feelings  as  a  parent  and  I  invoke  your  friendship  as  a  patron;  but 
don’t  think  hardly  of  the  liberty  I  take  with  you.  I  do  not  mean 
to  urge  anything,  nor  have  I  like  most  other  suitors,  formed  ex¬ 
pectations  to  be  disquieted  by  their  disappointment.  If  you  can 
serve  me  I  verily  believe  you  will  do  it  readily  and  if  you  cannot, 

1  beg  you  will  tell  me  freely.  At  least  I  shall  have  the  consolation 
of  having  breathed  out  my  wishes  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 

Before  I  left  London,  I  requested  an  allowance  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expence  of  my  son’s  sickness,  which  you  approved  of 
and  thought  reasonable  but  their  Lordships  thought  better.  1 
have  endeavoured  to  be  as  little  troublesome  to  them  as  possible 
and  I  look  without  envy  upon  those  whom  they  have  been  pleased 
to  distinguish  with  more  attention;  and  if  it  is  agreable  to  their 
wisdom  and  their  benignity  that  I  should  still  languish  in  ob¬ 
scurity  and  want  under  the  pressure  of  multiplying  mortifications 
unpitied  and  unassisted,  I  shall  submit  without  a  murmur.  God’s 
will  be  done.  He  gives  and  he  takes  away  and  blessed  be  his 
name  forever  and  ever.  I  embrace  you  my  dear  friend  with  the 
most  filial  respect  and  am  &c. 

Governor  Hutchinson. 

march  28th.  1779 

Dear  Sir, 

Tho’  I  well  know  the  humanity  of  your  disposition  and  that 
you  value  your  friends  more  for  the  oppertunities  they  afford  you 
of  doing  good  than  for  any  service  you  can  derive  from  them, 
yet  I  should  not  presume  to  trouble  you  with  a  matter  which 
meerly  concerns  myself  but  governor  Hutchinson  tells  me  he  has 
already  consulted  you  and  that  you  interest  yourself  in  my  behalf 
beyond  what  1  could  expect  from  the  most  importunate  applica¬ 
tion.  As  I  have  fully  explained  myself  to  him  on  the  subject  my 
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chief  design  in  >vriting  now  is  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  and  to 
thank  you  for  your  great  goodwill  towards  me.  Previous  to  the 
taking  any  step  toward  obtaining  what  I  aim  at,  I  should  have 
enquired,  if  what  I  wish  for,  is  under  my  circumstances  a  thing 
desirable.  The  life  of  a  soldier  has  been  so  foreign  to  my  thoughts 
and  so  remote  from  my  observation  that  I  am  a  very  incompetent 
judge  of  its  merits  and  1  have  been  led  to  seek  it  for  my  child 
solely  from  the  strong  prepossession  he  has  always  discovered  for 
it.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  has  converted  every  stick  which 
has  fallen  in  his  way  into  a  musket;  the  name  of  a  soldier  is  dear 
to  him  and  he  pants  after  the  employment  with  as  great  an 
avidity  as  if  it  were  the  only  sure  path  to  glory  and  happiness. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  submit  myself  entirely  to  your  discretion.  If 
you  apprehend  I  have  mistaken  my  real  interest  I  entreat  you 
would  advise  me  accordingly  and  if  you  think  otherwise  I  need 
not  say  how  essential  a  service  you  will  do  me  by  promoting  the 
accomplishment  of  my  views.  In  the  mean  time  1  am  glad  of  an 
occasion  which  affords  me  an  oppertunity  of  assuring  you  with 
how  much  esteem  I  am. 

Dear  Sir 

your  &c. 

General  Gage 
Park-place 
St.  James’s 
Westminster. 

april  4th.  1779. 

My  very  good  friend 

Governor  Hutchinson  sent  me  by  the  last  Post  the  billet  you 
left  at  his  house,  signifying  that  you  had  succeeded  in  your  appli¬ 
cation  on  my  son’s  behalf. 

If  my  letter  was  to  express  all  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  sin¬ 
gular  service  you  have  done  me  it  would  be  more  voluminous  than 
the  present  mode  of  conveyance  would  admit  of.  Besides  it  would 
load  you  with  praises  which  are  ever  irksome  to  generous  minds 
in  proportion  to  the  disinterestedness  with  which  they  confer  their 
favors.  In  a  word  then.  Dear  Sir,  I  give  you  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  thanks. 

1  must  now  beg  you  would  oblige  me  with  the  information 
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necessary'  to  possess  myself  of  the  appointment  you  have  procured 
for  him  and  any  other  instruction  which  you  can  suppose  useful! 
to  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  the  employment  to  which  this  en¬ 
gagement  calls  my  attention. 

You  see  how  well  I  have  learnt  to  perionate  the  Beggar  because 
you  grant  me  one  favor  without  my  importunity,  I  think  you  will 
not  refuse  a  second  upon  my  humble  application.  But  there  is  a 
return  due  for  a  charity  which  I  trust  you  will  not  think  I  perform 
like  a  common  Beggar — That  the  best  of  Heavens  blessings  may 
rest  on  you  and  yours  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  prayer  of 
Dear  Sir 

your  affectionate  friend 
and  humble  servant 

General  Gage. 

may  6th.  1779. 

Dear  Sir 

[The  letter  of  may  12th.  1778  transcribed  and  sent  at  this 
time]  When  you  recollect  that  I  am  170  miles  from  London  you 
will  not  wonder  that  1  am  glad  to  take  the  benefit  of  a  frank,  I 
am  favored  with,  to  forward  this  on  its  way  to  you.  By  your’s  of 
the  4th  of  december  lately  come  to  hand  1  find  that  what  I  wrote 
upon  coming  to  this  place  has  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
you  as  it  contains  much  of  what  I  should  now  say  1  have  tran¬ 
scribed  it  from  the  brouilard  1  found  among  my  papers,  so  that 
without  the  date  it  would  nearly  serve  the  present  occasion  and 
with  it,  it  will  convince  you  that  I  had  not  forgot  you. 

When  you  refer  me  to  your  brother.  Major  Shirreflf-®  and  doz 
others  whom  you  expect  I  should  meet  in  London,  and  talk  of  the 
pleasure  1  have  in  seeing  the  Kingdom,  you  really  dream,  sir. 
You  have  acquired  the  happy  talent  of  turning  every  thing  you 
touch  to  gold,  and  from  your  superabundant  goodwill,  which 
wishes  well  to  every  body,  you  fancy  that  I  am  possessed  of  the 
same  advantage.  If  I  had  Fortunatus’s  wishing-cap  I  could  hardlv 
make  myself  happier  than  you  conceive  me  to  be.  But  how  re¬ 
mote  you  are  from  the  truth,  you  will  learn,  when  I  tell  you  that 
we  only  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  that  I  have  been  in  this  place 

26.  A  brother  of  Colonel  Sherreff  who  looked  after  Ruth  Browne  in 
Boston.  Major  Sherreff  was  the  brother-in-law  of  F.  B.  Winthrop. 
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twelve  months  and  never  once  leaped  the  bounds  of  it,  that  my 
wife  is  as  sober  as  the  gravest  matron  in  the  parish,  that  our  pleas- 
ures  are  altogether  domestick,  and  that  we  should  sooner  meditate 
a  journey  to  Heaven  than  to  London  because  to  people  in  our 
circumstances  the  latter  would  be  the  sure  road  to  the  D-  -  -  1. 

There  are  in  this  place  about  150  dwelling-houses.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  a  plain,  decent,  civil  people.  The  parson  of  the 
parish  was  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Madam  was  London-bred. 
A  door  from  our  Garden  leads  into  their  yard.  We  live  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms  imaginable.  In  the  church  is  a  well-chosen 
library  of  300  volumes,  to  which  I  have  free  access.  The  house  I 
live  in  was  occupied  by  a  Gentleman  of  fashion,  who  died  about 
three  weeks  before  1  came  here.  The  gardens  are  spacious  and 
elegant  and  contribute  much  to  our  amusement.  Our  beans  peas 
and  strawberries  are  now  in  blossom.  Col  Murray  is  still  with  us 
and  there  are  several  other  families  with  whom  we  have  a  good 
understanding.  Add  to  all  which  we  support  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  our  deliverance  draweth  nigh;  but  you  who  know  better, 
perhaps  think  we  might  as  well  look  for  the  coming  in  of  the 
jews  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  your  favor  of  October  the  first  you  wish  me  to  furnish  you 
with  a  power  to  demand  from  Col  Wanton  your  proportion  of  the 
money  in  his  hands  for  which  I  gave  your  late  father  my  obliga¬ 
tion.  You  must  suppose  that  nothing  would  be  more  agreable  to 
me  than  a  discharge  of  the  whole  debt,  and  in  proportion  the 
payment  of  any  part.  I  wrote  to  your  father  and  I  urged  your 
brother  to  demand  it  of  me  before  the  troubles  began  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  it;  and  now  1  lament  exceedingly  that  it  was 
not  done  for  the  final  consequence  to  me  may  be  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  than  they  were  then  aware  of  and  I  am  ready  to  do  any 
thing  in  my  power  to  promote  it.  But  you  are  sensible  that  what¬ 
ever ’s  done  must  for  the  safety  of  all  parties  be  done  legally.  Now 
no  payment  by  Mr.  Wanton  will  be  a  discharge  of  any  part  of  the 
bond  I  gave  unless  I  have  an  order  for  it  from  the  Executors  of 
your  father’s  will;  which  I  will  attend  to  as  readily  as  they  or  you 
can  desire  both  for  your  sake  and  for  my  own. 

You  cannot  think  what  an  idle  ferment  the  nation  was  put  into 
all  winter  about  the  fate  of  a  man  who  really  did  not  deserve  to 
have  been  exposed  to  a  tryal,  much  less  did  he  merit  intemperate 
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joy  which  was  expressed  upon  his  acquittal:  nor  do  I  imagine 
it  will  be  attended  with  any  consequences  but  the  freeing  the 
ministry  from  an  instrument  which  they  had  very  unwillingly  em¬ 
ployed.  The  prosecutor  is  the  martyr  of  his  own  rash  resentment. 
The  spirited  conduct  of  administration  in  the  E.  Indies  and  the 
incredible  advantages  which  have  been  gained  over  the  french 
commerce  in  all  parts  wonderfully  invigorates  government  and 
animates  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

The  defence  of  St.  Lucia  is  the  admiration  of  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  nothing  now  seems  to  be  wanting,  to  give  the  utmost 
vigour  to  public  measures,  but  the  defeat  of  Count  D’Estaing,-’ 
which  we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  of;  nor  are  the  efforts 
making  in  America  forgot.  You  see  1  write  like  a  man,  who  does 
not  despair  of  once  more  seeing  his  native  Country.  I  have  some 
friends  with  you.  I  wish  to  be  remembered  to  them.  I  assure  you 
of  an  abundance  of  love  and  esteem. 

Mrs.  B.  sends  you  her  most  affectionate  regards. 

I  am 

Dear  Sir 

your  &c. 

F.  B.  Winthrop 
New  York 

Cowbridge  oct.  nth  1779. 

Dear  Sir 

You  see.  Sir,  I  still  occupy  my  peacefull  pleasant  retreat  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan.  Here  I  bear  my  exile  with  as  much  patience 
as  I  can.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  congratulate  you  on  greater  progress 
towards  that  national  tranquility  which  may  restore  us  to  each 
others  conversation.  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  it  will  finally 
take  place,  although  at  present  it  appears  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  thought  of  without  a  sigh. 

Sir  George  Colyers^**  activity  and  dexterity  at  disturbing  the 

27.  Count  Charles  Hector  D'Estaing  was  a  French  naval  officer  in  the 
Revolution.  He  was  Lord  Howe’s  chief  naval  opponent  in  the  waters  off 
New  York  and  later  in  the  West  Indies. 

28.  This  should  be  Cornelius  Colyer.  He  was  bom  in  Albany,  New 
York,  and  joined  the  British  army.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  and  died 
in  1819. 
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rebels  makes  a  mighty  eclat  here  upon  paper.  I  wish  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  any  sensible  effects  and  be  productive  of  a  train  of  similar 
events.  I  dare  say  imagine  that  people  here  must  have  been  alarm¬ 
ed  with  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  the  loss  of  their  Islands  and  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  their  fleet  in  the  West  Indies;  but  in  truth  they  have 
thought  little  about  them.  So  great  is  the  abundance  of  wealth 
and  so  immersed  are  all  ranks  in  pleasure  that  unless  they  have 
some  perticular  personal  interest  in  them,  they  regard  the  most 
important  publick  events  with  as  much  indifference  as  they  do 
the  transit  of  a  planet  or  the  fall  of  a  meteor.  But  I  have  imper- 
ceptably  fallen  on  publick  affairs  which  I  have  no  business  to 
meddle  with. 

Your  Cuzen  goes  on  in  the  old  way,  eternally  rubbing  tables, 
chairs,  locks  &c,  &c  to  the  great  disturbance  of  all  his  Majesty’s 
peaceable  subjects  who  live  within  her  district.  I  wish  you  were 
nearer  to  her  that  she  might  have  something  better  to  employ  and 
entertain  her.  She  enjoys  her  health  much  as  when  in  America 
and  joins  me  in  a  deal  of  love  to  you  both,  wishing  you  every 
possible  mutual  joy  and  satisfaction.  The  warmth  of  her  affec¬ 
tions  and  the  order  of  her  attachment  to  her  friends  do  not  allow 
her  to  write  to  them,  so  they  must  be  content  with  my  cold  dull 
way  of  telling  them  she  does  not  forget  them. 

Mr.  Sargent  spent  the  summer  at  a  bathing-place  in  Devon¬ 
shire  and  returned  to  us  through  Bristol  where  he  saw  many  of 
our  American  friends  and  will  entertain  you  more  with  one  line 
than  1  can  with  fifty. 

Last  april  General  Gage  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  for  my  son 
an  ensigncy  in  the  58th.  at  Gibralter:  He  is  still  with  us  with 
leave  of  absence,  but  I  daily  expect  he  will  be  ordered  to  join  his 
Regiment.  It  is  what  he  has  been  long  desirous  of,  which  added 
to  the  distress  of  seeing  him  destitute  of  every  manly  employment 
amusement  and  improvement  and  the  despair  of  better  days  in 
haste,  makes  me  heartily  acquiesce  in  the  destination. 

My  little  girl  has  enjoyed  her  health  well  since  she  has  been 
here  ’till  a  late  severe  fit  of  sickness  had  nearly  deprived  us  of  her. 
She  is  now  recovering  and  is  really  a  Bvely  smart  girl. 
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I  have  never  heard  from  your  brother-®  since  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land;  neither  can  I  tell  where  he  is  or  how  he  does  or  what  he  is 
about;  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it;  for  why  should  he  remember,  what 
it  is  time  for  everybody  to  forget?  But  while  I  am  on  this  the 
grave  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  me  or  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
that  affection  with  which  I  am. 

Dear  Sir 

yours  &c. 

Mr.  Borland®®  called  on  us  last  week  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  where 
he  is  going  to  recruit  his  Regiment.  He  left  his  mother  and  family 
well  at  Bristol  where  they  now  reside.  We  have  heard  immediately 
from  our  friends  at  Newport  only  once  by  a  line  from  sister  Cod- 
dington®^  since  Mrs.  B.  left  them.  I  should  write  to  them  to  your 
care  but  if  we  may  trust  the  publick  prints  the  conveyance  from 
N.  York  has  been  both  rare  and  precarious.  If  you  have  an  op- 
l^ertunity,  pray  let  them  know  we  are  well  and  are  anxious  to 
hear  from  them  and  let  us  know  if  you  have  any  oppertunity  to 
Salem  and  when  you  heard  from  our  friends  there  and  at  N. 
London. 

F.  B.  Winthrop 
N.  York 

Mr.  F.  B.  W[inthrop]  at  N.  York 

Cowbridge  jan’y  15th.  1780. 

Dear  Sir 

Since  my  last  of  the  i  ith  of  October,  your  favors  of  the  24th 
of  aug’t.  and  8th  of  november  have  come  to  hand.  The  fruitless 
distress,  which  the  apprehension  of  the  Count  D’Estaing’s  ap¬ 
proach,  has  brought  on  our  friends  at  Newport,  gave  me  the  most 
painfull  vexation.  Those  who  left  it  must  doubtless  suffer  equally 
in  their  persons.  But  as  it  has  happened  and  is  irretrievable,  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  recollection;  I  had  rather  hope 
that  some  solid  advantage  may  accrue  from  it  to  the  publick 
cause.  We  are  at  this  instant  enjoying  the  most  pleasant  reflexions 

29.  Possibly  I.  Winthrop  or  more  likely  Robert  Winthrop  (1764-1832), 
who  served  in  the  British  navy  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  under  Rod¬ 
ney’s  command  in  1782  ultimately  rising  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral. 

30.  John  L.  Borland  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1772.  He  joined 
the  British  army  and  ultimately  became  a  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  died  in 
1825. 

31.  Mrs.  Coddington  was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Wanton. 
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on  the  present  posture  of  publick  affairs.  America  saved  almost  by 
a  miracle,  Ireland  recovered  from  an  alarming  ferment,  and  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by 
ParUament  here  to  releive  and  gratify  them;  Opposition  dis¬ 
appointed,  in  despair,  and  at  their  wits  end;  The  ministry  rein¬ 
forced  by  men  of  spirit,  intrepity  and  enterprise;  are  objects, 
which  engage  the  attention  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  all  good  men 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 


Cowbridge  januarv’  I5.th  1780. 

Bro.  I.W.32  at  N.  York 
My  dear  Brother 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Winthrop,  that  you  left  your  home,  when  the 
King’s  troops  evacuated  the  Island  upon  the  approach  of  the  am¬ 
phibious  french  Hero  to  the  coast  of  America.  It  can  neither  re¬ 
trieve  your  losses  nor  restore  you  to  your  possessions  to  be  told 
how  much  I  was  greived  and  vexed  at  the  calamity'  of  my  friends. 

1  trust  you  will  believe,  that  neither  absence  nor  silence  have 
abated  my  regard  for  them  and  that  I  sincerely  partake  with  them 
in  whatever  befalls  them. 

Tho’  there  are  several  directions  in  which  almost  every  object 
may  be  viewed,  and  interest  has  a  mighty  sway  in  forming  our 
conceptions  of  them;  yet  with  regard  to  the  important  enquiries, 
quid  sit  verum,  quid  decens  et  quid  honestum,  they  have  but  one 
position,  erect,  infallible,  which  compels  our  approbation  and 
justifies  our  choice  under  all  circumstances.  The  more  then  I 
contemplate  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  wretched  rebellion,  the 
more  I  reprobate  its  motives,  and  loath  its  leaders;  nor  has  there 
been  a  punctum  temporis  since  I  was  drived  from  my  inheritance, 
when  I  would  have  exchanged  my  condition  for  the  most  elevated 
situation  of  any  one  of  our  adversaries,  notwithstanding  all  the 
disappointments,  mortifications,  losses  and  sufferings  to  which  I 
have  been  posed.  And  while  I  lament  the  mischiefs  which  must 
result  to  you  from  the  part  you  have  taken,  I  must  tell  you  it  makes 
me  happy  to  find  you  have  embraced  similar  opinions,  and  that  it 
mightily  consoles  my  spirits,  in  my  remote,  obscure,  forgotten  re- 

32.  Isaac  Winthrop  of  Rhode  Island.  A  relative  by  marriage  of  William 
Browne. 
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treat,  to  find  you  tracing  the  vestigia  fratris,  qui  te  unice  amat,  et 
colit,  et  omnia  bona  dicit.  You  see  I  have  not  quite  forgot  all  my 
lattin.  In  truth,  I  have  little  to  do  but  to  recollect  it.  I  came  here, 
when  I  could  no  longer  live  elsewhere,  and  it  has  well  answered 
my  expectations.  We  live  in  a  small  Town,  in  the  North  side  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  where  it  is  about  twelve  miles  wide,  within 
sight  of  the  navigation  of  Bristol,  and  are  often  entertained  from 
a  neighbouring  eminence,  with  a  view  of  a  dozen  ships  under 
sail,  which  added  to  a  beautiful  fertile  vale,  that  lays  between 
this  and  the  shore,  and  the  lofty  hills  of  Somersetshire,  on  the 
English  side,  afford  a  prospect  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world. 
The  people  here  are  of  the  plain,  simple,  quiet  kind;  the  gentry 
are  well  bred  and  well  disposed.  Whenever  the  Assizes  are  held 
here  and  whenever  the  corporation  meets,  we  are  invited  to  par¬ 
take  of  their  conviviality,  and  are,  upon  all  publick  occasions, 
considered  as  respectable  strangers.  About  twenty  Gentlemen  of 
this  Town  and  its  environs  meet  here  every  Wednesday  eve  and, 
luckily  for  us,  are  as  dutifull  subjects  as  the  King  can  boast  of. 
That  this  should  be  characteristic  of  any  set  of  men  in  this  happy 
Isle,  you  will  think  strange,  but  believe  me,  America  does  not 
contain  all  the  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world:  For  while  1  am 
writing,  associations  to  distress  Government,  are  begun  in  the 
principal  Counties  of  England  and  I  doubt  not  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  second  the  clamours  of  Ireland  and  to  animate  the 
spirit  of  sedition  thro’  the  kingdom.  But  America  has  been  saved 
by  the  wonderfull  exertions  of  a  handfull  of  brave  men  and  Ire¬ 
land  satisfied  with  the  measures  which  parliament  have  adopted 
for  their  relief  are  expressing  their  gratitude  by  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  joy,  so  that  the  growlers  may  once  more  retreat  sulkey  to 
their  dreary  habitations  to  feed  upon  the  corrosive  aliment  of 
spleen  and  despair. 

Captain  Feilding*®  with  a  squadron  of  men  of  war,  sent  out  for 
the  purpose,  has  just  brought  into  Portsmouth,  17  sail  of  Dutch 
merchantmen,  bound  to  France  and  the  West  Indies,  with  naval 
stores,  under  convoy  of  a  Dutch  50  gun  ship,  commanded  by 
Adm.  Byland,^^  and  several  frigates,  who  fired  one  broadside,  and 

33.  A  British  Naval  Officer. 

34.  A  Dutch  admiral.  The  United  Netherlands  were  allies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  this  point. 
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then  struck  to  the  English  Commodore.  It  is  a  matter  of  much 
vulgar  speculation  how  their  Highmightynesses  will  relish  this 
proceeding,  but  it  is  naturall  to  conclude,  that  G.B.  is  seen  of 
some  potent  Ally  to  support  her  in  her  vast  projects  and  preten¬ 
sions.  Her  own  internal  resources  are  in  deed  immense.  You  have 
heard  much  of  England  but  of  its  wealth,  you  really  have  no  con¬ 
ception.  Its  marks  are  visible  wherever  you  go.  But  in  London 
you  would  imagine  a  resurrection  of  the  Days  of  Solomon,  when 
Gold  and  Silver  were  as  plenty  as  stones  in  the  Street.  But,  alas! 
to  talk  about  it  is  all  the  concern  I  have  with  it.  And  yet  so 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  is  your  sister,  that  she  goes  on  mul¬ 
tiplying  our  little  flock  as  tho’  she  were  sure,  that  one  half  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America  would  be  the  reward  of  political 
virtue.  She  last  week  presented  me  a  little  female  mountaineer.®'' 
She  would  have  a  deal  to  say  if  she  knew  that  I  were  writing  to 
you,  but  her  situation  prevents  my  communicating  to  her  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  her  friends.  My  son  has  an  appointment  in  the  58th  Gib- 
ralter,  but  is  with  me  with  leave  of  absence.  My  little  Kate  is 
grown  a  jolly  Joan.  I  hope  you  left  our  friends  well,  and  beg,  when 
you  write  to  them,  that  you  would  assure  them  of  my  most  affec¬ 
tionate  regards.  If  you  and  our  brother  W.  should  favor  me  with 
a  line  will  you  send  them  by  a  private  hand  to  Gov.  H.  Sackville 
St.  Lon:  who  will  forward  them  to 
D’r  Bro: 

your  &c. 

Cowbridge  jan’y  15th.  1780. 

Bro.  VV.\V.®«  at  N.  York 
My  dear  Brother 

The  events  of  the  war  have  been  hitherto  very  various,  some¬ 
times  discouraging,  I  trust  however  that  the  means  upon  which 
we  cheifly  rely  for  a  favorable  issue  are  steady  and  permanent.  I 
see  no  disposition  in  any  administration,  however  composed,  to 

35.  Most  likely  Mary  Browne,  who  married  John  Harvey  Tucker.  Their 
descendant  was  Alexander  Tucker,  whose  widow,  Mrs.  Tucker  of  Camden, 
Paget  Bermuda  is  the  present  owner  of  these  letters. 

36.  William  Wanton  (1734-1816)  was  a  son  of  Governor  Wanton. 
After  the  Revolution  he  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  became  a  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs. 
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relinquish  the  supremacy  of  parliament  over  America.  The  alliance 
between  that  and  France  is  an  unnatural,  baseless  fabrick  that 
will  soon  tumble  into  ruin  to  the  ground.  The  commerce  of  this 
country,  which  is  its  vitals,  has  been  protected  beyond  the  example 
of  any  former  war.  Its  manufactures  are  fully  employed.  Its 
sources  of  wealth  are  daily  multiplying  with  its  occasions,  and 
nothing  but  the  hand  of  heaven  can  blast  its  designs,  and  defeat 
its  exertions.  But  should  my  expectations,  and  your  hopes,  prove 
abortive  should  1  be  so  unhappy  as  never  to  see  vou  more,  and 
should  you  long  in  vain  for  the  pleasant  Land  which  gave  you 
birth;  what  have  we  lost,  which  we  would  wish  to  regain,  by  as¬ 
sociating,  with  the  malignant  spirits,  we  left  behind  us?  Indeed 
I  look  with  horror  towards  the  wretches  whose  pride  it  is  to  be 
my  adversaries.  Happily  for  me,  I  live  in  a  place  where  discon¬ 
tent,  dis-affection  and  disloyalty  are  all  strangers.  A  man,  desti¬ 
tute  of  respect  for  authority-,  &  a  regard  for  Government,  is  a 
miscreant  not  to  be  found  here  or  within  some  miles  of  us. 


Gov.  Hutchinson,  Sackville  Street  London 

jan’y  i6th.  1780 

Dear  Sir 

I  hope  you  have  not  quite  forgot  me.  Give  me  leave  to  remind 
you,  that  I  still  inhabit  the  same  remote,  obscure  retreat,  happy 
to  imagine,  that  you  will  not  recollect  me  to  my  disadvantage. 
Shall  I  give  you  joy  on  the  saving  successes  of  the  last  year,  and 
may  we  not  flatter  ourselves  that  more  substantial  laurels  will 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  present?  The  fruitless  distress  which  the 
approach  of  the  Count  D’Estaing  brought  on  our  friends  at  New¬ 
port  gave  me  a  deal  of  vexation.  But  since  it  is  irretreivable  I 
reconcile  myself  to  it,  with  the  hope,  that  some  solid  advantage 
may  accrue  from  it  to  the  publick  cause.  Was  it  not  an  expensive 
and  an  unprofitable  post  and  may  not  the  Garrison  be  employed 
to  better  purpose  elsewhere?  I  learn  that  Mr.  J.  Wanton^^  and  his 
Brother  left  it  with  the  Troops.  Will  you  indulge  me  with  your 
aid  to  forward  the  inclosed  pacquet  to  them?  My  son  joins  me  in 

37.  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Governor  Wanton.  He  was 
known  to  be  somewhat  of  a  Trimmer.  He  died  in  1782.  His  brother  was 
William  Wanton  mentioned  above. 
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the  most  dutifull  respects  and  a  multitude  of  thanks  for  your 
pecuniary  offer  and  for  all  your  good-will  towards  us.  Mrs.  B. 
had  just  presented  me  a  fine  httle  welch  girl  very  unseasonably 
indeed,  if  I  were  to  judge  for  myself  and  to  carve  my  own  for¬ 
tune;  but,  thank  kind  heaven!  it  is  in  better  hands.  1  hope  you  en¬ 
joy  good  health,  good  spirits,  and  good  hopes,  and  that  you  still 
number,  among  your  most  affectionate  friends,  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant 

W.B. 

march  31st.  1780. 

Gov.  Hutchinson. 

Dear  Sir 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  you  laughed  when  you  wrote  and  wrote 
that  I  might  laugh  too,  I  should  I  should  make  many  sober  apol¬ 
ogies  for  the  subject  of  your  reproof.  But  without  employment, 
without  entertainment,  without  Books  and  without  conversation, 
— banished  from  every  thing  that  fife  and  motion; — Good  G-d! 
under  such  circumstances,  what  can  one  man  write  which  will  not 
be  irksome  to  another  to  read?  By  repitition,  I  have  worn  out  all 
my  old  ideas  and  search  in  vain  for  a  single  new  one.  In  a  word. 
Sir,  I  am  grown  as  stupid  as  an  Ass.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  compari¬ 
son  to  compliment  myself  with  the  other  qualities  of  that  usefull 
animal.  I  want  his  patience.  Oh!  how  I  want  his  patience.  Gra¬ 
cious  Heaven!  did  I  ever  think  I  should  wish  to  be  an  Ass.  The 
mention  of  Ass  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  wish  you  to  answer. 
Were  the  jews  restrained  from  the  use  of  the  horse?  The  late 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  thought  so  but  without  citing  any  authority 
for  his  opinion. 

I  expect  to  be  revived  upon  the  arrival  of  our  friend  Flucker. 
I  hope  he  brings  a  good  stock  of  spirits  with  him.  Money  he  thinks 
he  shall  now  want.  What  pity  then,  that  he  had  not  come  before. 
1  was  in  hopes  never  to  have  seen  him  here.  But  what  may  I  not 
live  to  see? 

I  flatter  myself  that  your  attachment  to  your  friends  created  an 
alarm  about  your  son’s®*  safety,  which  has  before  now  proved 

38.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  ]r.,  (1740-1811)  was  a  mandamus  Councillor 
and  Addresser  of  Governor  Gage. 
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groundless  and  that  I  shall  soon  hear  from  you  that  your  fears 
are  entirely  removed.  But,  let  what  will  befall  you,  I  know  it  is 
impossible,  that  you  should  adopt  the  ill-digested  opinions  of  a 
certain  fashionable  philosopher,  who  from  the  obliquity  of  his 
early  hahits  of  thinking,  was  condemned  to  extravagate  thro’  all 
the  mazes  of  a  distempered  imagination. 

Mr.  Murray’s  son  DanieP®  and  his  daughter  left  New  York 
with  the  fleet  for  England  in  december  last;  were  driven  by  a 
storm  into  the  Bay  of  Donnegal  the  west  part  of  Ireland;  there 
took  horses  for  Corke;  where  they  were  the  twenty eth  of  last 
month  when  he  heard  from  them.  .  .  . 

Cowbridge  june  19th  1780. 

Dear  Bro. 

I  give  you  joy  on  the  glorious  news  from  gen’l  Clinton.  It  is 
one  of  those  singular  successes  which  has  no  unlucky  circum¬ 
stances  to  abate  its  lustre.  Can  anything  prevent  the  southern 
provinces  from  returning  immediately  to  their  allegiance.  Their 
force  being  annihilated,  their  resistance  must  cease  of  course  and 
does  not  this  afford  you  a  motive  to  going  to  America  in  addition 
to  what  you  first  sat  out  upon.  This  will  open  a  great  field  for 
ability  and  activity  to  succeed  in.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  flattering 
yourself  to  suppose  you  may  succeed  either  in  the  military  or 
commercial  way.  Go  then  by  all  means.  Engage  in  that  tract  which 
promises  the  most  substantial  advantages.  But  of  that  you  must 
judge  for  yourself,  you  are  in  the  best  place  for  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  and  forming  a  right  opinion.  From  education  and  habit 
commerce  became  your  natural  element  and  tho’  from  disuse  you 
may  feel  indifferent  to  it  now,  yet  a  very  little  attention  will  re¬ 
vive  your  old  inclination.  You  are  young,  you  have  health,  you 
have  capacity,  you  have  knowledge,  you  can  obtain  credit;  I  wish 
1  could  say  half  so  much  for  myself.  But  if  upon  the  whole  you 
find  yourself  more  inclined  to  military  life,  take  the  best  recom¬ 
mendation  you  can  obtain  and  trust  Providence  to  prosper  your 
upright  intentions.  Honest  men  will  always  be  wanted  and  men 

39.  Daniel  Murray  was  the  son  of  Col.  John  Murray  of  Rutland,  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  Daniel  Murray  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1771  and 
during  the  Revolution  served  as  an  officer  in  the  King’s  American  Dra¬ 
goons.  After  the  war  he  retired  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1832. 
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of  capacity  need  not  fear  they  shall  want  employment.  In  all  events 
believe  that  you  have  the  best  of  wishes  of  your  affectionate 
brother. 

Mr.  J.  Sargent 
Ilaymarket  No.  1 1  London 

I  had  forgot  what  I  ought  to  mention  as  an  inducement  to  you  to 
embrace  the  present  oppertunity  that  we  do  wrong  to  expect  that 
government  will  do  much  for  us  upon  a  settlement.  The  sufferers 
are  so  numerous  that  little  ought  in  reason  to  be  looked  for  and 
much  less  in  fact  will  be  done. 

Your  sister  and  all  friends  join  in  enquiries  after  you  and  sends 
regards  to  you. 

Cowbridge  June  28th.  1780 

Dear  Brother 

I  am  sorry  your  good  intentions  are  frustrated  and  that  you 
despair  of  succeeding  in  any  further  attempt.  I  can  add  nothing, 
satisfactory  even  to  myself,  to  what  I  have  already  suggested  to 
you,  tho’  I  am  loth  to  write  without  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
very'  laudable  spirit  which  animated  you  when  you  left  me. 

I  acknowledge  that  according  to  your  representation  your  pros¬ 
pects  are  at  present  not  very'  promissing;  but  it  is  a  good  rule, 
often  verified  by  experience,  never  to  despair  of  our  fortune  while 
our  minds  are  upright  and  our  faculties  are  active  I  told  you  in 
my  last  that  I  thought  you  did  right  in  leaving  this  place.  I  must 
now  add  that  I  think  you  would  do  wrong  to  fall  back  again,  if 
you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  and  sink  into  indolence  &  obscurity; 
never  productive  of  any  good,  often  the  parents  of  much  mischeif. 
When  will  you  have  a  better  oppertunity  to  help  yourself?  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  say,  “Upon  a  settlement  Government  will  certainly 
do  something  for  those  who  have  exposed  themselves  on  its  behalf.” 
It  may  be  so  but  if  I  have  any  understanding — if  I  have  any  ex¬ 
perience — if  I  have  made  any  observation — trust  me  when  I  say  it 
will  be  infinitely  short  of  what  is  expected.  Besides  I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  Government  can  compensate,  remunerate  and  ad¬ 
vance  its  friends  but  by  employments;  and  will  not  those  be  most 
likely  to  be  helped  in  that  way  who  by  their  activity  discover  a 
disposition  to  help  themselves.  Did  idleness  ever  recommend  man 
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to  an  employment?  Will  not  the  best  faculties  rust  decay  and 
become  useless  to  their  owner  by  disuse?  Still  I  know  not  what  to 
advise  to.  A  man  cannot  be  a  merchant  without  stock  or  credit 
or  an  officer  without  a  commission  nor  was  I  ever  so  embarrassed 
to  say  what  I  wish.  But,  in  a  word,  if  you  cannot  do  what  you 
would,  do  what  you  can.  At  all  events  do  something. 

I  am  &c. 

Mr.  Sargent 
London. 

Cowbridge  aug’t  8th.  1780. 

Dear  Sir 

I  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  admire  and  revere  your  worthy 
father — I  had  received  so  many  kindnesses  from  him — I  reckoned 
so  much  on  his  good-will  towards  me,  that  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  should  sink  under  the  loss  of  him.  His  death  is  an  irretreiv- 
able  misfortune  to  his  Country,  his  friends,  but  above  all  to  my¬ 
self.  Perhaps  we  are  most  liberal  of  our  friendship  when  we  are 
least  controuled  in  the  choice  of  our  object.  I  had  long  gazed  at 
him  at  a  distance  with  wonder  and  delight  when  he  invited  me 
to  a  nearer  approach  and  bid  me  welcome  to  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Still  his  gigantick  Genius,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  his 
unequalled  address,  placed  him  beyond  my  reach,  and  at  every 
interview  gave  him  an  oppertunity  to  exercise  that  gracious  con¬ 
descension,  which  it  most  delighted  him  to  exalt  above  all  his 
other  virtues.  To  this  I  attribute  the  numerous  notices  which  have 
fallen  within  common  observation  and  those  more  substantial 
services  which  it  was  his  choice  to  conceal  from  every  eye.  I  have 
once  attempted  to  express  to  you  the  concern  I  felt,  but  the  effort 
was  in  vain.  The  pen  droped  from  my  hand.  The  tribute  of  tears 
was  all  I  could  bestow.  His  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  his  last 
illness  calls  forth  the  tenderest  and  the  most  gratefull  feelings 
and  will  ever  oblige  me  to  honor  his  memory  “hac  me  meminisse 
pigebit.”  At  the  same  time  give  me  leave  to  thank  you.  Sir,  for 
the  obliging  manner  in  which  you  communicate  his  generosity 
to  me  and  your  readiness  to  fulfill  his  intentions.  If  you  will 
inclose  me  such  a  blank  receipt  for  the  money  as  will  be  agreable 
to  you  I  will  return  it  by  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  I  shall 
give  an  order  to  receive  it  for  me. 


28 
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W  hen  you  see  Dr.  Oliver  please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
him.  The  death  of  his  worthy  and  amiable  companion  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  I  lament  for  his  sake  and  for  my  own.  Is  the  judge  still 
at  Birmingham  and  how  does  your  brother  do?  Believe  me,  Sir,  it 
would  gratify  my  ambition  and,  which  is  more,  it  would  leave 
me  less  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  my  dear  friend,  if  I  might 
find  a  place  among  your  correspondents. 

Mrs.  B.  and  son  present  their  compliments  to  you  and  join  me 
in  the  same  to  all  your  near  connexions.  He  wishes  for  an  opper- 
tunity  to  pay  his  respects  to  a  family  which  it  is  not  more  his 
duty  than  his  inclination  to  love  and  honour. 

To  T.  Hutchinson  Esq.  I  am  &c. 

Brompton  Road  No.  1 1 . 
near  Hyde-park. 


august  22nd.  1780. 

Hon’d  and  dear  madam*" 

Colonel  Murray  of  Rutland  and  family  came  [to  Cowbridge] 
with  me  and  live  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  street.  Mr.  Flucker 
and  family  are  in  a  village  about  half  a  mile  from  me.  Col.  Salton- 
stall  is  at  the  next  door.  My  brother  came  with  us  resided  under 
my  roof  the  last  year,  and  left  us  in  june  for  London,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Portsmouth  and  sailed  the  13th.  current  for  New 
York.  His  last  letter  to  me  was  dated  the  5th  of  this  month,  on 
board  the  Hopewell,  a  merchant  ship  at  St.  Helens.  He  was  then 
well  and  in  good  spirits  and  I  hope  will  make  a  good  voyage.  The 
spring  before  last,  thro’  the  influence  of  my  good  friends.  General 
Gage  and  Governor  Hutchinson,  my  son  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
the  58th  at  Gibralter.  He  is  still  with  me  with  leave  of  absence 
but  expects  to  sail  in  the  fleet  which  is  now  making  up  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  for  that  place.  My  little  Cate  is  a  smart  girl  in  her  fifth 
\ear.  Last  january  my  wife  brought  me  a  little  welch  female  which 
I’ve  have  named  Mary  and  is  a  very  pleasing  promissing  child. 
In  march  last  Governor  Hutchinson  lost  his  youngest  son,  about 
twenty  seven  years  of  age.  In  may,  he  died  himself;  and  in  june, 

40.  Catherine  Browne  Sargent  was  the  mother  of  William  Browne. 
During  the  Revolution  she  remained  in  America  while  her  sons  emigrated. 
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his  only  daughter,^*  the  wife  of  a  son  of  Judge  Oliver,  followed 
him.  Judge  Oliver  lives  at  Birmingham  and  has  collected  his  con- 
1  nexions  about  him.  Many  of  the  Americans  reside  at  Bristol, 

I  which  is  about  50  miles  from  hence  towards  Lxindon.  Mr.  and 

Mrs  Mather^-  are  at  KidweUy  about  40  miles  to  the  west  of  me 
I  and  Mr.  Jon’  Dowse^®  is  in  their  neighbourhood  Col.  Saltonstall 

spent  the  last  winter  with  them  and  was  much  pleased  with  their 
situation.  Dr.  Caner  is  at  Cardiff  12  miles  from  me,  where  are 
j  also  two  daughters  of  the  rev’d  mr.  Piggot,*^  formerly  minister  of 

Marblehead,  who  were  very  hospitable,  while  we  were  there  at 
our  first  coming  into  the  country,  and  kindly  entertained  my  wife 
and  daughter  while  they  had  the  small  pox  under  their  roof.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  line  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Porter^^  who  is  with  Capt 
Poynton^**  at  Shrewsbury  about  1 50  miles  N.VV.  from  London. 
Mr.  Pickman’s"*'  situation  gives  him  an  oppertunity  of  writing  to 
his  friends  sometimes,  so  I  hardly  need  say  that  he  was  well  when 
I  heard  from  him;  about  a  fornit  ago;  at  which  time  Mr.  Dabney*'^ 
was  embarking  with  goods  for  Charles  town  So  Carolina. 

Having  run  thro’  what  occurs  to  me  relating  to  myself  and  to 
some  of  those  who  are  in  a  similar  situation,  I  should  naturally 
i  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  friends  I  have  in  America,  and  make  any 

enquiries  about  their  fates  and  fortunes.  But,  alas!  when  could  1 
expect  an  answer?  nor  am  I  certain  that  it  would  not  be  more 
distressing  than  satisfactory.  I  must  continue  myself  therefore  with 
expressing  my  warmest  wishes  for  their  welfare.  I  need  not  name 
them.  You  know  them.  I  beg  you  would  accept  yourself  and  pre¬ 
sent  also  to  them  respectively  all  that  affection  and  regard  you  can 

4 1 .  This  daughter  married  either  Peter  or  Daniel  Oliver. 

42.  Samuel  Mather  (1736-1813)  was  a  Clerk  of  the  customs  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  left  Boston  in  1776. 

43.  Jonathan  Dowse  (1739-1802)  was  a  Salem  man.  He  served  in  the 

(customs  before  the  war. 

44.  The  Reverend  Mr.  George  Piggot. 

I  45.  Samuel  Porter  of  Salem  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763.  He  was 

'  an  Addresser  of  Governors  Hutchinson  and  Gage  and  was  proscribed  and 

banished.  He  died  in  England  in  1798. 

46.  Thomas  Poynton  (171 1-1781)  was  a  merchant  in  Salem.  He  was 
an  Addresser  of  Governor  Gage. 

47.  Benjamin  Pickman  (1740-1819)  of  Salem  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1759.  He  was  an  Addresser  of  Governor  Gage.  After  the  Revolution  he 
returned  to  America  in  1787,  dying  in  Salem. 

48.  Nathaniel  Dabney  was  a  physician  apothecary  in  Salem.  He  went 
to  England  in  1777  and  died  circa  1783. 
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suppose  me  to  possess,  and  you  may  safely  suppose  as  much  as 
you  please.  As  to  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any  such,  bid  them.  God¬ 
speed;  tho’  1  verily  believe,  they  are  few  and  will  be  still  fewer. 
For  myself,  God  knows,  I  have  not  a  resentment  in  the  world;  nor 
is  there  a  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  welfare  I  should 
not  rejoice  at. 

My  wife  and  son  present  you  their  most  dutiful!  and  affection¬ 
ate  regards.  The  girls  have  just  brought  me  their  smiles  and  kisses. 
Adieu,  Dear  Mad’m  &  believe  me  to  be  with  the  utmost  esteem  and 
veneration 

your  dutifull  and  affectionate  son 
\Vm  Browne. 

Mrs.  Cl  Sargent 
Salem 

New  England. 

Cowbridge  October  22nd  1780. 

Dear  Sir 

By  a  line  from  Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Brompton  which  I  received 
the  other  day,  1  learnt  that  you  are  still  at  Birmingham,  and  have 
collected  several  of  your  connexions  about  you.  As  you  continue 
to  make  your  residence,  I  presume  that  you  are  set  down  to  your 
mind,  and  shall  please  myself  with  the  thought,  that  you  have 
gratifications  which  help  to  reconcile  you  to  what  you  meet  with. 
Altho’  several  events  have  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  this  season, 
which  flatter  our  hopes,  yet  the  progress  of  the  King’s  arms  is 
perhaps  too  tardy  to  justify  a  sober  thought,  that  we  shall  ever  see 
our  native  Land  again.  And  why  should  we  wish  for  it.  We  should 
find  every  place  and  thing,  we  once  valued,  so  marked  with 
death  and  desolation,  that  our  mortifications  must  for  ever  over¬ 
balance  our  enjoyments.  1  have  been  repeatedly  called  upon  of 
late  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  valuable  friends,  and  to  increase 
the  mournful  catalogue,  we  received  by  the  last  fleet,  a  line  from 
Mr.  Bisset,^®  the  episcopal  clergyman  of  Newport,  dated  at  New 
York  august  29th,  to  inform  us  that  Governor  Wanton  died  on 

49.  George  Bissett  was  a  Church  of  England  clergyman.  He  was  some¬ 
time  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Newport.  When  Rhode  Island  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  in  1779,  he  went  to  New  York.  He  later  became 
a  rector  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  He  died  in  1788. 
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the  19th  of  july,  after  being  confined  a  few  days  to  his  bed;  and 
that  Colonel  Wanton  went  on  board  Admiral  ArbuthnotS'^  fleet, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  intended  to  rout  Tournay,®*  and  to  get 
possession  of  Newport,  where  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  dis- 
sentery,  of  which  he  died  in  New  York  the  8th  of  august  and  was 
buried  with  the  youngest  child  of  his  daughter  (Mrs.  Morrison)'^- 
which  died  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  W.W[anton]  was  just  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  severe  fever.  As  1  know  the  great  reciprocal  friend¬ 
ship  and  esteem  there  was  between  you  and  that  family,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  early  information  of  the  calamity  which 
has  befallen  it.  It  would  comfort  my  poor  wife  to  hear  from  you, 
and  to  know,  that  you  mingle  your  grief  with  hers  for  the  loss 
of  her  amiable  and  excellent  father  and  worthy  brother.  For  al¬ 
though  her  father  had  really  passed  thro’  life,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  expect  here,  nor  was  anything  more  to  be  expected  from 
him;  yet  so  great,  and  so  just,  was  her  love  and  veneration  for 
him,  that  the  separation  is  as  painful  as  you  can  well  imagine. 

1  am  &c. 

judge  Oliver 
Birmingham 

Nov  22nd.  1780. 

Dear  Sir'’^ 

Your  favor  to  Mr.  Murray  having  confirmed  the  report  which 
had  before  reached  us,  of  your  appointment  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  the  American  Department,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  express  the 
part  I  take  in  the  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  you.  As  I  have 
no  wish  for  myself  but  to  return  to  my  own  Country  and  to  be  set 
down  where  1  set  out  from,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  any  inter¬ 
ested  views,  while  I  assure  you  of  my  entire  satisfaction  in  the 

50.  Admiral  M.  Arbuthnot  (1711-1794)  was  the  commander  of  the 
North  American  station  in  1778.  He  was  not  considered  to  have  been 
particularly  competent. 

51.  Admiral  Charles  Louis  de  Ternay  was  a  French  naval  officer  who 
commanded  a  squadron  off  Rhode  Island  in  1780. 

52.  Sister  of  Ruth  Wanton  Browne. 

53.  Benjamin  Thompson  (1753-1814),  famous  Loyalist  and  scientist, 
was  sometime  Secretary  to  Lord  George  Germain  and  was  probably  in¬ 
fluential  in  aiding  his  fellow  Loyalists  by  obtaining  for  them  positions.  He 
most  likely  assisted  Browne  in  obtaining  the  post  of  Governor  of  Bermuda. 
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honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  you.  From  the  humanity 
and  mildness  of  your  disposition  I  am  led  to  believe  that  many 
of  your  distressed  Countrymen  will  find  in  you  the  friend  they 
want  and  that  it  will  constitute  a  great  part  of  your  happiness  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings  and  to  contribute  to  their  comfort. 

It  is  however  unnecessary  for  me  to  intercede  with  you  for  them, 
if,  as  I  have  been  oftentold,  your  circumstances  have  not  changed 
your  manners,  and  your  affability  and  easiness  of  access  give  all 
due  encouragement  to  your  patronage  and  protection.  Unreason¬ 
able  ones  you  must  expect  too,  but  your  candor  for  the  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  will  enable  you  to  bear  with  patience  and 
to  repel  with  tenderness  their  importunities. 

Remote  from  the  great  Theatre  of  tumult  and  ambition  I,  here 
enjoy  a  peacefull  retreat;  and  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  render 
any  active  service,  I  content  myself  with  praying  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity'  of  the  King  and  Kingdom.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  have  my 
best  wishes  for  success  in  your  present  engagement  and  for  any 
further  addition  which  may  be  honorable  to  yourself  and  beneficial 
to  the  public. 

I  am 

with  esteem 

your  most  obed’t  Servant 

Mr.  Thompson 
Pall-Mall-Court 
Westminster 


London  dec.  21st  1780. 

Dear  Sir®'* 

M.  Palmer'®  will  explain  to  you  the  connexion  I  have  Just 
formed  with  the  province  of  Bermuda. 

I  think  I  am  sufficiently  known  to  you  to  Justify  me  in  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  it  will  meet  your  approbation,  and  that  I  need  only 
signify  wishes,  to  ensure  to  myself  a  share  in  your  friendship  and 
goodwill.  As  the  generosity  of  your  temper  has  always  strongly 
marked  your  character  I  shall  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  readiness 
to  do  me  any  kind  office  that  my  fall  in  your  way.  Your  favorable 

54.  Robert  Traill  was  Collector  of  Customs  in  America. 

55.  John  Grove  Palmer  was  the  Attorney  General  of  Bermuda. 
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representation  of  me  to  those  with  whom  it  will  be  both  my  in¬ 
terest  and  inclination  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  will  do 
me  an  essential  service. 

I  shall  also  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  by  your  direction  and 
under  your  inspection  the  garden  of  the  Province-House  could 
be  put  into  such  order  as  that  1  may  reap  some  benefit  from  it 
in  the  coming  season. 

I  hope  to  be  with  you  by  the  first  of  april  and  if  1  should  find 
you  pleased  with  your  situation,  it  will  add  to  the  happiness  of 
Dear  Sir 

Robert  Traile  Esq’re.  your  &c 

Bermuda. 

Cowbridge  jan.  8th  1781 

Dear  Sir 

I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  kind  part  you  take  in  the  good- 
fortune  which  has  befallen  me.  It  adds  much  to  my  satisfaction 
to  learn  that  my  appointment  meet  your  approbation,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  flattered  by  your  wishes  to  accompany  me.  I  know 
nothing  more  pleasing  than  the  prospect  which  this  idea  affords 
me.  I  should  at  once  feel  myself  at  home  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  Land,  if  I  could  find  at  my  side  an  old  friend,  whose  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  I  could  enjoy  and  confide  in.  I  am  sorry  then 
to  say  that  the  post  you  mention  is  already  occupied  by  an  ap¬ 
pointment  from  hence  as  usual,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  place  there 
which  could  be  an  “acceptable  alternative”  to  you.  If  any  thing 
however  could  be  devised  which  would  gratify  your  inclinations, 
I  beg  you  would  believe  that  I  should  rejoice  to  contribute  to 
your  attainment  of  it. 

Samuel  Curwen  Esq’re  I  am  &c. 

Furnivals-Inn  Court  No.  i  o 

Hay-market  No.  9  feb.  13th  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

Inclosed  is  a  line  from  Lord  George  Germain®®  warmly  recom- 

56.  Lord  George  Germain  (1716-1785),  a  most  extraordinary  fellow, 
was  once  cashier^  from  the  army  for  cowardice,  but  this  somehow  did  not 
halt  his  progress.  During  the  Revolution  he  became  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonies  in  North’s  Ministry.  Benjamin  Thompson  was  his  secretary. 
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mending  you  to  the  patronage  of  General  EUiott;^^  expressing  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  his  sense  of  your  fathers  worth,  and 
intimating  his  hopes  and  expectations,  that  you  will,  by  your 
prudent,  manly,  officer-like  deportment,  merit  the  regard  of  Gen’l 
Elliott,  and  do  honor  to  his  recommendation.  I  hardly  need  add, 
my  son,  that  after  being  gratuitously  honoured  with  a  commission, 
being  indulged  with  an  absence  of  near  two  years,  and  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Garrison  to  which  you 
are  going,  by  a  principal  Secretary  of  State;  you  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage,  your  situation  admits  of,  or  my  fondest  wishes  could 
grasp  at.  It  only  remains  for  you,  to  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
these  singular  marks  of  munificance,  by  a  behaviour  discreet, 
modest,  sensible.  I  anticipate  your  answer.  1  promise  myself  the 
most  complete  gratification  of  my  most  sanguine  wishes.  You  will 
suffer  no  circumstances  of  age,  place  or  society,  to  detach  you  from 
a  regular  course  of  duty.  To  your  superiours,  in  age,  or  station, 
you  will  testify  your  respect  by  every  engaging  expression  of  lan¬ 
guage,  looks  and  gestures.  With  your  equals  you  must  not  be  too 
affable,  nor  to  your  inferiours,  too  condescending.  You  need  not 
seek  to  multiply  your  connexions.  If  I  mistake  not,  they  will 
sufficiently  multiply  themselves.  Keep  a  regular  account  of  your 
expences.  .  .  Suffer  them  not  to  exceed  your  emoluments.  A  man 
in  debt,  feels  a  thousand  uneasy  sensations;  is  exposed  to  a  thous¬ 
and  mortifications,  is  continually  strugling  with  a  thousand  em¬ 
barrassments,  unknown  to  the  man  of  independance.  Let  your 
behaviour  do  honour  to  your  Father:  but  sacrifice  nothing  to  the 
Governor.  Distinguish  yourself  by  an  attention  to  the  duties  of 
your  profession.  Nothing  will  recommend  you  more  effectually  to 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  those,  who  are  embarked  with  you  in  the 
same  course  of  hfe.  VV'e  always  honour  and  wish  well  to  the  man, 
who  is  an  ornament  to  the  party,  or  persuasion,  to  which  we  have 
attached  ourselves.  But  1  shall  have  an  oppertunity  to  say  more  to 
you,  before  you  sail;  and  I  hope  to  inclose,  to  you,  another  letter, 
which  may  serve  you  where  you  are  going. 

Your  mother  joins  me  in  a  deal  of  love  and  affection. 

Adieu,  my  dear  son,  and  never  forget  a  moment,  how  much 

57.  George  Eliott  (17 17-1790)  commanded  the  garrison  in  Gibraltar 
during  the  seige  of  1779-1783.  He  became  a  general  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lo^  Heatherfield. 
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your  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  will  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  your  affectionate  father 

VV.B. 

Ensign  Browne 
Portsmouth. 


London  March  7th  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

I  thank  you  for  forwarding  to  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sargent, 
dated  Charlestown  december  26th,  in  which  he  says,  “This  Town 
far  exceeds  any  I  ever  saw  in  point  of  regularity  in  the  streets; 
and  numbers  of  the  houses  would  grace  the  streets  of  London.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  see  the  waggons  come  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  back  parts  of  the  province,  with  their  produce  to  market: 
but  great  complaints  are  made  of  the  loss  of  Negroes;  some  planta¬ 
tions  have  lost  one  hundred,  and  there  are  few,  that  have  not 
suffered  more  or  less,  by  the  war.  Parson  Jenkins  is  on  his  planta¬ 
tion,  and  I  hear  that  he  is  well.” 

He  makes  no  mention  of  his  own  pursuits  or  prospects;  nor  in¬ 
timates  a  resolution  of  staying  where  he  is,  or  any  thoughts  of 
going  elsewhere,  neither  wishes  to  hear  from  us,  nor  directs  where 
a  line  may  find  him;  neither  advises  us  to  follow  him,  nor  bids  us 
stay  where  he  left  us. 

I  give  you  joy  on  your  son’s®*  exchange,  and  the  success  which, 
I  learn  from  Mr.  Thompson,  he  has  since  met  with,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  came  here  to  solicit. 

Nothing  of  consequence  has  reached  us,  from  New  York,  since 
the  last  dispatches,  except  the  loss  of  the  Culloden.  The  Town 
has  been,  for  several  days,  amused  with  Talk  of  a  mediation,  to 
be  conducted  by  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  but,  whether 
it  is  anything  more  than  amusement,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
calculated  to  raise  the  stocks  and  facilitate  the  new  Loan,  is  among 
secrets  of  Government,  which  I  am  poorly  qualified  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  you. 

Pray  remember  us  kindly  to  all  the  good  people  about  you.  They 

58.  Probably  Samuel  Murray  who  was  with  the  British  troops  at  Lex¬ 
ington  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  allowed  to  live  at  Rutland  on  parole. 
This  would  imply  that  he  was  subject  to  exchange. 
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are  as  much  too  numerous  to  be  named,  as  they  are  too  much  es¬ 
teemed  to  be  forgot  by  &c. 

John  Murray  Esq. 

Cowbridge. 

London  april  30th  1781. 

Dear  Brother 

It  would  make  me  happy  to  be  instrumental  in  removing  from 
\ou  the  smallest  of  the  many  evils  of  which  you  complain.  I  feel 
for  you,  all  that  the  warmest  friendship  can  inspire,  all  that  can 
animate  the  kindest  affections,  and  all  that  you  could  wish,  if 
my  sympathy  could  divide  your  sorrows.  When  I  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  with  embarrassments,  which  seemed  insurmountable, 
and  groaned  under  a  load  of  evils,  which  I  could  neither  support, 
nor  shake  off;  I  have  amused  myself  with  separating  from  the  map, 
those  whose  visage  appeared  least  ugly,  and  distressing.  By  a 
judicious  arrangement  and  disposition  of  them,  they  lost  much 
of  their  deformity — by  a  comparison  with  their  old  companions, 
they  gained  or  seemed  to  gain  a  real  comliness,  and  by  a  little  use 
1  found  myself  not  only  reconciled,  but  even  attached  to  them. 
I  do  not  mean  however  to  reconcile  your  suffering,  to  your  choice, 
but  I  beg  you  would  not  permit  them  to  engross  your  thoughts. 
They  will  prey  upon  your  spirits,  they  will  injure  your  health;  they 
will  unfit  you  for  that  mighty  enjoyment,  which  I  trust  will  be 
your  portion,  when  rebellion  shall  no  longer  dare  to  rear  its  hated 
head  before  you.  Believe  me  the  time  is  fast  approaching.  The 
general  observation,  with  regard  to  publick  affairs  is,  that  things 
wear  a  good  face.  The  credit  of  opposition,  upon  which  more 
depends  than  you  suspect,  has  never  been  reduced  so  low,  since 
I  came  to  England,  as  at  this  day.  The  reproachfull  manner,  in 
which,  the  committees  of  the  County  associations  were  lately  fair¬ 
ly  driven  from  the  Guildhall  of  the  City,  was  a  blow,  which  has 
shook  rebellion  here  to  its  centre.  It  has  in  its  effects  pervaded  the 
whole  kingdom.  Administration  were  perhaps  never  firmer,  either 
in  their  posts,  or  in  their  principles.  Tho’  we  have  an  enemy  lately 
added  to  those,  we  were  contending  with,  yet  such  a  bold  im¬ 
portant  stroke  has  lately  been  aimed  at  it,  with  success,  that  no 
great  evil  is  dreaded  from  that  quarter.  Besides,  such  was  their 
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treachery,  that  their  utmost  enmity  cannot  be  more  injurious, 
than  were  the  effects  of  their  perfidious  friendship.  As  to  poor 
Mons’r.  the  malignity  of  his  stars  manifests  itself  in  every  enter¬ 
prise  he  projects.  The  calling  of  the  Channel  fleet  to  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  is  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  If  it  should  go,  and 
return  without  interruption,  can  you  wish  for  a  better  proof  of  our 
superiority  in  these  seas?  Can  the  Spaniards,  ever  after,  expect 
to  succeed  against  that  Garrison.  It  is  expected,  they  will  give  up 
the  attempt.  It  is  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  1  Y.®*  that  it  will 
so  effectually  evince  the  superiority  of  G.B.,  as  to  produce  the 
peace  of  Europe.  You  will  soon  have  a  change  in  some  parts  of 
the  Command,  on  your  side,  which  will  remove  the  obstruction 
to  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  force  you  are  possessed  of.  In  short. 
Sir,  you  have  little  to  fear,  and  much  to  hope  for,  and  tho’  I 
am  not  so  sanguine,  as  to  imagine,  you  will  attain  to  the  corn- 
pleat  accomplishment  of  your  wishes,  in  one  campaign,  yet  I 
firmly  believe,  the  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  G.B.  will  fully  vin¬ 
dicate  her  claims  over  her  Colonies,  and  will  remunerate  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  sufferings  of  her  true  born  sons,  with  a  liberality,  equal 
to  the  splendour  of  her  empire. 

Brother  W.  Wanton  I  am 

at  New  York  Dear  Brother  yours  entirely 

Haymarket  No.  9.  june  4th  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

The  youngest  son  of  my  uncle  Winthrop  of  New  London,  by- 
Mr.  Borlands  daughter,  is  just  arrived  from  Boston,  in  a  ship 
from  Martha’s  Vineyard,  commanded  by  Captain  Tim.  Folger. 
They  sailed  on  the  17th.  of  march.  They  had  not  heard  of  the 
rupture  with  Holland  nor  of  the  taking  of  St.  Eustatia.  They 
brought  with  them  an  Ambassador,  from  our  good  Allies,  the 
tawney  sons  of  Nantucket.  Upon  the  memorial  of  the  sons  of 
Harvard,  in  the  true  spirit  of  sons  of  Liberty,  last  summer,  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  Tutors,  addressed  to  the  Overseers  of  the  College 

59.  Sr.  lY  is  certainly  not  an  Englishman.  He  seems  in  context  to  be 
Spaniard. 
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setting  forth  the  unfitness  of  President  Langdon*®  to  fill  the  chief 
seat  of  Learning,  he  was  removed;  and,  after  various  fruitless  ef¬ 
forts  to  persuade  Mr.  Bowdoin®*  and  Dr.  Cooper®-  to  succeed  him, 
it  is  probable  the  place  will  fall  to  a  Mr.  Willard®^  minister  of 
Beverley.  Samuel  Adams,®®  from  his  opposition  to  the  views  and 
interest  of  the  Army,  and  his  misunderstanding  with  Governour 
Hancock,®®  had  lost  much  of  his  influence,  was  removed  from 
every  provincial  employment,  and  ’twas  said,  would  fail  in  his 
choice,  at  the  next  election  of  members  of  Congress:  and  this  I 
believe  may  be  depended  on.  Exchange  between  sterling  and 
Congress  bills  was  eighty  for  one.  The  only  remittance  to  Europe 
is  Congress  bills  of  Exchange,  drawn  on  their  Commissioners  in 
Paris;  and  french  army  and  Navy  bills,  all  which  sell  at  30  pr. 
cent,  discount.  T.  Brattle  had  not  obtained  his  admission  and  it 
was  doubted  if  he  ever  would.  He  is  still  at  New  port. 

Mrs.  Borland®®  left  Town  yesterday  with  her  son  for  Exeter. 
Colonel  Willard®"  has  accomplished  his  views  in  coming  here  and 
will  return  in  the  fleet  to  New  York.  If  my  good  Neighbour  Miss 
Jenkins®®  will  write  to  her  Brother  I  will  inclose  it  to  Mr.  Sargent 
whose  care  she  may  depend  upon. 

Mrs.  B.  presents  her  best  regards  to  you  and  joins  me  in  the 
same  to  all  friends 

Yours  sincerely 

Colonel  Saltonstall 
Cowbridge. 


60.  Samuel  Langdon  (1723-1797)  was  elected  president  of  Harvard 
in  1774. 

61.  James  Bowdoin  (1726-1790)  was  a  merchant.  Revolutionary  lead¬ 
er  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

62.  Samuel  Cooper  (1725-1783)  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1743. 
He  received  the  D.D.  degree  from  Edinburgh  in  1767.  He  declined  the 
presidency  of  Harvard. 

63.  Joseph  Willard  (1738-1804)  was  elected  successor  to  Langdon  as 
President  of  Harvard  in  1781. 

64.  Samuel  Adams  (1722-1803)  was  a  patriot  and  radical  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

65.  John  Hancock  (1736-1793)  was  a  merchant  and  patriot.  He  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Treasurer  of  Harvard. 

66.  Probably  Anna  Vassal,  the  widow  of  John  Borland. 

67.  Abijah  Willard  (1722-1789)  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1744. 
He  was  a  mandamus  Councillor.  He  later  served  in  New  Brunswick. 

68.  Possibly  a  sister  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Jenkins.  He  was  official¬ 
ly  banished  but  later  returned  to  America. 
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London  June  14th  1781 

Dear  Sir 

Your  postscript  demands  the  first  place  in  my  thoughts  and  in 
my  answer.  It  would  make  me  happy  to  employ  my  influence  to 
serve  you  or  any  of  your  connexions.  You  will  count  my  interest 
then  your  own,  and  use  it  accordingly. 

The  Society  (I  suppose  you  mean  that  for  propagating  the 
Gospel)  do  not  concern  themselves  about  Bermuda.  As  I  am  in¬ 
structed,  the  state  of  the  Islands  with  regard  to  publick  religion 
is  this.  The  whole  is  divided  into  three  parishes.  The  parochial 
duties  whereof  are  performed  (except  at  St.  Georges  the  Capital) 
in  different  parts  of  the  parish  successively.  As  in  Wales,  where 
there  are  sometimes  several  Churches  served  by  one  Curate.  The 
presentation  to  these  three  Livings  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Governor; 
are  worth  by  computation  one  hundred  pounds  pr.  An.,  but  in 
fact  seldom  exceed  seventy.  One  of  them  was  ’till  about  5  years 
ago,  supplyed  by  a  Mr.  Lyttleton,  a  distant  relation  of  Lord  West- 
cote,  who  then  left  it  from  its  insufficiency  to  support  him  and  is 
now  at  Redriff  below  London.  It  has  eversince  been  vacant,  and, 
according  to  him,  will  probably  continue  so,  untill  it  is  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  meet  with  a  Gentleman  possessed  of  some  other  emolu¬ 
ment  or  income,  which  may  aid  the  Living  to  yield  a  competency. 
I  need  add  no  more. 

Colonel  Saltonstall. 

St.  Helens-road  July  ist.  1781. 

Dear  Miss  Came 

You  doubtless  wonder  what  should  have  detained  me  in  Eng¬ 
land,  so  long  after  I  expected  to  have  quitted  it,  when  I  left  you 
in  January  last. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  an  order  has  been  passed  by  the  King 
in  Council,  prohibiting  all  Captains  of  the  royal  Navy,  from  tak¬ 
ing  on  board,  for  transportation,  either  women  or  money.  This 
excluded  me  from  the  usual  mode  of  being  conveyed  in  a  Man- 
of-war.  My  next  thought  was  to  go  in  a  ship,  bound  to  New  York, 
under  convoy,  which  might  set  me  down  at  Bermuda,  but  to  this 
it  was  said,  that  then  the  whole  fleet  must  stop  at  Bermuda, 
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that  the  ship  I  went  in  might  be  convoyed  from  thence  to  New 
York;  that  this  might  be  a  detention,  and  certainly  would  be  a  de¬ 
viation,  which  would  alter  the  insurance  of  all  the  M‘  rchantmen. 
It  was  then  proposed,  as  there  is  a  command  at  Bermuda,  that 
provisions  and  cloathing  should  be  sent  from  hence  for  them, 
and  that  I  should  go  in  the  same  ship,  but  this  proved  equally 
fruitless;  for  upon  enquiry  it  appeared,  that  the  supply  of  those 
troops  is  within  the  contract  for  South  Carolina  and  are  supplied 
from  thence.  These  with  several  other  devices  requiring  applica¬ 
tions  to  different  offices,  where  fancy,  favor,  interest,  consequence, 
or  the  want  of  them,  has  amight  influence  in  dispatching  or  re¬ 
tarding  business,  have  afforded  me  an  abundance  of  those  hopes, 
expectations,  doubts,  disappointments  and  vexations,  which  enter 
into  all  the  concerns  of  this  life,  sometimes  make  us  lament  that 
we  ever  came  into  it,  and  always  make  us  wish  to  get  out  of  it. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  we  are  on  board  the  John 
and  Jane  Transport,  a  fine  ship,  with  excellent  accomodations, 
bound  to  New  York,  under  convoy  of  the  Centurion  and  Camel. 
Captain  Clayton,  our  Commodore,  has  just  called  on  us,  and 
politely  preferred  his  attention,  and  every  kind  office,  which  can 
fall  in  his  way,  on  our  voyage,  which  from  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  some  very  flattering  circumstances,  premisses  a  passage  not 
unpleasant.  He  has  a  Cow  on  board,  and  intends  to  give  your  little 
girls  a  frequent  supply  of  milk,  which  in  a  summer  voyage,  he 
says,  will  be  no  ways  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  Woman  we  took 
as  Nurse  for  the  child,  in  the  room  of  Jenny  Basset,  has  given  us 
great  satisfaction  and  goes  with  us  to  Bermuda. 

About  two  months  ago  I  was  decently  accosted,  as  I  was  walking 
in  London,  by  a  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  making  him¬ 
self  known  to  me,  proved  to  be  the  son  of  an  old  tenant,  upon  a 
farm,  I  once  owned  at  Attleborough  in  the  Massachusets  bay — 
came  from  thence  with  Governor  Bernard®® — has  eversince  been 
at  service  in  England,  and  signified,  that  he  wished  to  leave  it;  that 
he  should  soon  be  disengaged  and  was  desirous  of  going  out  with 
me.  He  is  also  with  us,  and  from  his  alertness,  ingenuity,  and  at¬ 
tention,  gives  me  great  hopes  of  finding  him  a  valuable  servant. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  more  than  once  since  we  have 

69.  Francis  Bernard  Ci7ii-i779)i  sometime  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  given  a  baronetcy. 
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been  on  board,  fleets  of  more  than  50  ships  under  sail;  have  at 
the  same  time  a  fine  view  of  the  ships  at  Spithead,  and  lay  close 
by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  whence  we  are  daily  supplied  with 
meat,  milk,  vegitables,  fruit  &c. 

Torbay  july  loth. 

Last  Thursday  we  left  St.  Helens  with  a  fair  wind,  accompanied 
by  more  than  70  sail  of  ships,  but  meeting  with  a  contrary  wind 
off  Torbay,  we  put  in  here,  where  we  found  the  grand  fleet  under 
Admiral  Darby  just  arrived  befor  us.  At  Brexham,  a  small  fish¬ 
ing  Town  upon  the  bay,  1  was  this  day  so  fortunate  as  to  buy  a 
fine  milch  goat  for  Miss  Molly,  which  has  removed  all  our  anxiety 
on  her  account  and  made  us  perfectly  happy.  As  she  eats  no  meat, 
and  could  not  have  a  supply  of  vegitables,  we  were  exceedingly 
embarrassed  to  know  how  to  provide  for  her,  but  with  milk  and 
broth,  she  might  undertake  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  I  dare 
say  would  perform  it  much  to  her  satisfaction,  for  she  is  perfect¬ 
ly  at  her  ease,  employed  in  adjusting  her  little  toys  in  different 
parts  of  the  cabin.  She  has  repeatedly  kissed  the  paper  since  I 
have  been  writing,  so  that  I  please  myself  with  the  thought,  that 
it  will  derive  some  value  from  the  marks  she  had  made,  if  it 
gains  none  from  mine. 


Miss  Molly  Came 
Cowbridge. 


Adieu 

W.B. 


John-and-Jane-Transport  at  Sea  sept.  18.  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

A  short  history  of  what  has  occurred  to  me  since  you  left  me 
will  best  explain  the  occasion  of  my  silence  hitherto.  Nothing  ma¬ 
terial  happened  to  me  or  my  family  while  I  stayed  in  Wales.  In 
december  I  came  to  London  and  had  his  Majesty’s  appointment  to 
succeed  the  late  Governor  Bruere"®  at  Bermuda. 

Before  I  left  Wales  I  did  not  know  where  a  letter  would  meet 

70.  George  Bniere  was  Governor  of  Bermuda  during  the  Revolution. 
He  had  a  difficult  time  since  many  of  the  local  families  were  sympathetic 
to  the  patriot  cause.  The  Tucker  family  in  particular  were  much  involved. 
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you;  and  after  I  came  to  London  I  was  in  continual  expectations 
of  leaving  it  and  of  being  soon  able  to  write  to  you  from  the  place 
of  my  destination.  I  received  your  favour  dated  at  Charlestown 
dec.  iith  and  26th.  but  as  you  give  me  no  intimation  of  your 
intention  I  am  in  doubt  if  this  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  you. 
If  it  should,  I  know  it  will  gratify  your  curiosity  to  be  told  what 
has  happened  to  those  you  left  behind  you.  Mrs.  Urqhuart^*  left 
us  the  same  week  that  you  did;  but,  strange  to  tell  neither  her 
residence  condition  or  connexions  are  yet  known.  Mr.  Flucker  had 
a  severe  fever  in  sept,  which  had  nearly  deprived  us  of  him.  He 
left  Lanblithian  in  march  and  went  to  Cardiff,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  F.  were  at  lodgings  at  Mr.  Pritchards  till  they  w'ent  to  board 
at  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Lowthers.  Sally’s  connexion  went  on  very  cor¬ 
dially  with  Mr  Jephson  till  the  spring,  when  his  father  dying  he 
was  called  to  Ireland  to  settle  his  affairs;  after  which  he  proposes 
to  return  to  her  again.  Before  the  mother  eloped  Mr.  Urqhuart 
was  settled  with  Mr.  Prosser.  While  Miss  Prosser  was  one  evening 
putting  him  to  bed,  she  was  suddenly  called  down  as  she  was 
stripping  him.  He  got  to  the  candle,  set  his  shirt  on  fire,  which 
before  he  could  be  relieved,  burnt  him  so  that  his  life  was  in 
danger;  but  he  recovered.  The  family  removed  with  him  in  march 
to  Hereford 


By  a  line  from  Mr.  Winthrop  at  New  York  I  heard  of  the  death 
of  our  dear  mother.  Mr.  Joseph  Green'-  died  also  in  London  last 
winter.  Colonel  Leonard^^  is  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Bermuda 
with  the  salan,’  he  enjoyed  as  Solicitor  of  the  board  of  Customs; 
but,  as  the  fund,  from  which  the  Officers  of  the  Customs  drew 
their  support,  has  failed,  he  does  not  go  out  till  an  adequate 

71.  Not  readily  identifiable.  This  letter  contains  numerous  references 
to  individuals  who  are  not  easily  traceable.  Many  of  them  were  local  people 
in  Cowbridge. 

72.  Possibly  Joseph  Green  who  was  an  army  major  and  husband  of 
Hannah  Townsend. 

73.  Daniel  Leonard  (1740-1829)  of  Taunton.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1760.  He  was  famous  as  a  Tory  pamphleteer.  He  wrote  as 
Masiochusettensis  and  was  answered  by  John  Adams.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  Bermuda. 
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remedy  can  be  found.  He  is  at  present  employed  with  Mr.  Gallo¬ 
way’^  and  Mr.  Savage’*  to  inspect  the  papers  seised  by  Adm: 
Rodney at  St.  Eustatia;  from  which  it  is  expected  a  great  mistery 
of  iniquity  will  be  discovered.  (Fatty)  Williams”  has  lost  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  realised  £5000  sterling.  He  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies  just  after  her  death.  Silvester  Oliver’*  is  Primer  of  a  sloop 
of  war  which  is  gone  to  cruise  in  the  North  Seas.  Doubtless  you 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Gardiner’®  died  last  winter  of  a  paralitick 
disorder;  but  it  may  news  to  you,  when  I  tell  you  that  Miss 
Eppes*®  was  since  married  to  a  young  Gentleman  of  family  and 
fortune  at  Pool;  Col.  Ben.  went  last  September  to  Coventry';  has 
since  resided  at  Warwick;  is  not  yet  returned  to  Town.  I  saw  Mr. 
Porter*’  in  april:  he  was  very  thin  and  I  have  since  heard  that  he 
is  thought  to  be  in  a  consumption.  Mr  Dalglish*-  went  to  the 
North  in  april,  after  being  some  months  in  London.  Lieutenant 
Gov.  Oliver  is  gone  to  spend  a  year  in  Antigua.  Mrs.  Borland  and 
her  son  came  to  London  in  november  expecting  to  meet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sympson,  but  being  disappointed  removed  in  june  to  Exeter 
where  are  Mr.  Barrick**  and  family. 

About  six  weeks  before  I  left  London  Cwz.  Thomas  Winthrop 
arrived  there  in  a  ship  from  Martha’s  Vineyard.  As  he  gave  me 
different  accounts  of  the  occasion  of  his  coming,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  ship  were  suspicious,  looking  more  like  a  de¬ 
sign  upon  Holland  than  upon  Britain,  I  am  not  able  to  say  what 
were  his  motives.  He  was  in  Hampshire  with  Colonel  Shirreff, 
when  I  came  away,  and  Cwz.  Ben.  was  gone  into  Yorkshire. 

74.  Joseph  Galloway  (1730-1803),  famous  moderate. 

75.  Arthur  Savage  (1731-1801)  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  Collector 
of  Customs  in  Falmouth.  He  was  banished  in  1778. 

76.  George  B.  Rodney  (17 19-1792)  was  one  of  the  leading  British  naval 
commanders  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  given  a  peerage. 

77.  Among  the  various  loyalists  by  this  name  there  are  several  that 
might  fit  this  character. 

78.  Brinley  Sylvester  Oliver  was  the  youngest  son  of  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andrew  Oliver.  Brinley  Oliver  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1774.  He 
served  as  a  purser  or  primer  in  the  Navy,  dying  in  1828. 

79.  Possibly  George  Gardiner,  formerly  a  magistrate  in  Albany  County, 
New  York. 

80.  The  step-daughter  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner. 

81.  Samuel  Porter  of  Salem  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763.  He  was 
an  attorney  and  an  Addresser  of  Governors  Hutchinson  and  Gage.  He  was 
banished  and  died  in  1798. 

82.  Andrew  Daglish  of  Salem,  an  Addresser  of  Governor  Gage. 

83.  James  Barrick,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  left  Massachusetts  in  1776. 
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I  should  have  taken  my  passage  for  Charlestown,  but  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  think  that  I  should  more  readily  get  a  passage  to  Ber¬ 
muda  by  the  way  of  New  York,  and  more  easily  procure  some  sup¬ 
plies  I  shall  want.  This  reminds  me  to  desire  you  would  by  the 
first  oppertunity  inform  me  of  the  price  of  such  articles  with  you 
as  you  suppose  will  be  usefull  to  me  in  the  place  I  am  going  to; 
and  that  you  would  advize  me  of  whatever  occurs  to  you,  which 
you  can  imagine  I  may  wish  to  know. 

If  Dr.  Destaleur*^^  is  within  your  reach,  pray  present  us  respect¬ 
fully  to  him  and  tell  him  that  we  called  upon  Miss  Destaleur  on 
our  way  to  Portsmouth  but  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  learn  from 
Mrs.  Lord,  that  she  set  out  that  morning  on  a  visit  to  a  Mr  Hum¬ 
phreys  in  the  City. 

1  need  not  describe  our  voyage  thus  far,  because  you  have  per¬ 
formed  a  summer  passage  in  a  fleet,  and  can  recollect  how  much 
there  is  to  be  suffered  and  how  little  to  be  enjoyed.  The  children 
have  born  the  passage  hither  to  without  the  least  complaint  Molly 
has  thriven  amazingly.  I  doubt  if  any  one  would  know  her,  who 
saw  her  a  day  only  before  she  embarked.  Caty’s  attachment  to  her 
Uncle  Sargent  was  very  conspicuous  after  you  left  us.  For  several 
months  it  was  her  Hobby-Horse;  and  she  still  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  she  shall  see  you  again. 

As  to  news,  you  will  not  expect  any,  as  I  have  been  so  long 
from  London,  and  have  neither  received  a  line  nor  seen  a  print 
from  thence  since  I  left  it.  By  the  last  accounts  from  the  East 
Indies,  our  affairs  there  seem  to  be  in  some  confusion,  but  we 
hope  in  no  danger.  Commodore  Johnson  had  sailed  with  a  fleet 
towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  a  secret  expedition.  While  he 
lay  at  St  Jago,  a  port  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  in  the  Cape-de- 
verde  Islands,  he  was  attacked  by  a  french  fleet  of  superior  force 
commanded  by  Mons.  Suffreir,  which  he  repulsed  with  advantage, 
and  when  the  express  left  him  was  proceeding  to  the  object  of  his 
destination. 

The  last  dispatches  from  Gen.  Elliott  at  Gibraltar  inform  us 
that  the  Garrison  is  healthy  and  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in 
his  security;  that  a  labaratory  of  tbe  Spaniards  had  just  taken  fire 
and  was  destroyed  in  a  manner  that  gave  him  reason  to  bebeve 

84.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  William  Browne. 
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they  suflFered  a  great  loss  by  the  explosion.  A  fleet  of  more  than 
twenty  sail  of  Merchantmen  under  convoy  of  Commodore  Hotham 
with  four  sail  of  the  line  from  St.  Eustatia  were  met  by  Mr. 
Lamotte  Piquet  with  seven  sail  of  the  line  while  our  grand  fleet 
was  at  Gib:  when  they  were  all  captured  except  two  or  three 
which  with  the  men-of-war  escaped  into  Ireland. 

The  repulse  of  Gen  Green**®  at  Camden  was  the  latest  intelli¬ 
gence  from  your  quarter  and  we  had  received  nothing  from  Gen. 
Clinton**®  later  than  his  letter  of  the  27th  of  may  inclosing  an¬ 
other  from  Gen.  Arnold®^  containing  an  account  of  his  successful! 
expedition  up  James  River. 

Adm.  Digby®®  had  sailed  just  before  us  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  North  America. 

We  left  the  parliament  sitting  when  we  came  away.  The  minis¬ 
try  have  met  with  but  litde  molestation  from  the  opposition  this 
season.  The  glorious  expulsion  of  the  County  Committees  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  from  the  new  room  at  Guildhall  last  spring  seems  to 
have  cooled  their  ardour;  and,  if  it  has  not  abated  the  malignity,  it 
has  certainly  checked  the  insolence  of  the  malecontents  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom. 

With  your  sisters  best  regards 
I  am  Dear  Sir 
your  affectionate  Brother. 

Mr.  Sargent 
Charlestown 
So.  Carolina. 


New  York  oct.  30th.  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

1  arrived  here  the  1 9th  current  and  found  the  Fleet  just  sailing 
from  the  Hook  with  a  detachment  of  the  Army  for  the  relief  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  We  are  just  made  certain  of  the  misfortune  of 

85.  William  Green  (1725-1811)  was  originally  an  engineer  officer. 

86.  Henry  Clinton  (1738-1795)  was  active  as  senior  officer  in  the 
Revolution.  He  captured  Charleston  in  1780. 

87.  Benedict  Arnold  (1741-1801)  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 
After  he  left  the  patriot  side  he  was  made  a  General  by  the  British. 

88.  Robert  Digby  (1732-1814)  was  commander-in<hief  in  North 
America  in  1781.  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  Admiral  Graves. 
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his  Garrison  fr.  lamenting  that  so  much  bravery  should  meet  with 
a  fate  so  contrary’  to  our  hopes  and  so  ill-suited  to  its  exertions.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  blow  was  unexpected,  and 
in  being  much  alarmed  about  its  consequences;  but  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  my  apprehensions  of  the  trouble  and  vexation  it  will 
occasion  at  home,  or  in  my  wishes,  that  you  may  get  happily  rid 
of  the  share  you  must  have  in  it.  As  the  Admiral  had  taken  every¬ 
thing  with  him  from  hence  which  could  be  spared,  I  am  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  conveyance  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  pleased 
to  order  for  me  untill  the  Fleet  or  some  part  of  it  may  return;  but 
as  soon  as  I  can  succeed  in  my  application,  1  shall  proceed  with¬ 
out  delay  to  the  place  of  my  destination.  The  effect  which  this 
disaster  will  have  upon  the  minds  of  a  people,  at  best  ballancing 
between  right  and  wrong,  it  is  easy  to  foresee;  but  I  shall  be  too 
fntent  upon  a  steady,  diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  my  dut)', 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  events,  which  1  cannon  controul, 
and  shall  trust  to  my  own  integrity  for  the  success,  and  to  your 
kind  representations  for  a  candid  construction  of  my  measures. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  present  my  most  dutiful  respects  to  his 
Lordship,  and  assure  him  of  my  esteem  and  attachment.  They 
who  best  know  him  believe  him  to  be  so  distinguished  by  his  rank 
and  fortune,  thoughts  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  up¬ 
rightness  of  his  intentions.  I  still  hope  for  my  own  sake,  that  he 
may  exemplify  the  precept  of  his  motto  by  the  recovery  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;  but  for  his  Lordships  sake,  I  will  never  cease  to  pray,  that  he 
may  vindicate  its  propriety  by  triumphing  over  all  the  domestick 
ennemies  of  his  King  and  Country.  Can  he  have  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  wish  for  more  glory,  than  to  see  that  no  one  wishes  ill  to 
him,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  known  to  be  unfriendly  to 
them?  That  he  may  long  enjoy  his  health  and  honours,  and  that 
you  may  never  want  his  patronage,  is  the  wish  of. 

Dear  Sir, 

your  &c. 

You  will  much  oblige  me  if  you  will  forward  for  me  the  inclosed 
letters  as  intended. 

To  Benjamin  Thompson  Esq. 

Pall-Mall-Court 

Pall-Mall 

London. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  PEMBERTON  MILL 
By  Donald  B.  Cole 

New  Year’s  Day,  i860,  seemed  to  many  the  end  of  an  unhappy 
era  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  The  1850’s  with  their  Irish- 
native  conflicts,  unemployment,  poverty,  disease,  and  disaster 
were  finally  over.  The  misfortunes  of  the  past  decade  had  reached 
high  points  in  the  Know-Nothing  Riot  of  1854,  the  Panic  of 
1857,  which  had  forced  three  mills  to  close,  and  the  great  fire  of 
1859,  which  had  destroyed  the  center  of  the  city.  Life  in  Law¬ 
rence  had  become  so  intolerable  that  the  population,  which  had 
climbed  from  100  to  16,000  between  1845  and  1855,  went  no 
higher  for  the  next  five  years.  Irish  immigrants  had  even  started 
taking  the  long  voyage  back  to  the  old  country.  But  now'  the 
1 850’s  were  over  and  prospects  for  the  future  seemed  bright. 

The  Irish  workers  in  particular  had  good  reason  to  look  ahead 
hopefully  in  January  of  i860.  While  the  native-born  still  looked 
down  upon  them,  they  had  begun  to  achieve  a  little  status  in 
Lawrence  society — partly  at  the  expense  of  more  recent  immi¬ 
grants.  One  newspaper  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  question  about  “the  devotion  of  our  adopted  citizens 
to  our  .  .  .  free  institutions.”  Already  the  Irish  had  a  church 
and  they  were  beginning  to  talk  about  a  branch  of  the  Hibernians. 
Never  again  would  native  Americans  throw  stones  at  defenseless 
Irishmen  as  they  had  in  1854. 

All  the  Lawrence  workers,  whether  from  County  Cork  or  New 
Hampshire,  had  better  prospects  in  January,  i860,  because  the 
Lawrence  textile  industry  was  once  again  booming.  During  1859 
the  newly  formed  Washington  Company  had  bought  out  the  idle 
Bay  State  Mills  for  half  a  million  dollars  and  had  put  five  factories 
into  operation.  A  few  months  later  the  Everett  Company  converted 
the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop  into  an  active  cotton  mill.  And  the 
giant  Pacific  Mills,  whose  prints  and  calicoes  were  famous  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  were  being  enlarged. 

In  fact,  by  January  of  i860  there  was  every  probability  that 
Lawrence  would  finally  become  the  model  textile  city  that  its 
founders  had  planned.  They  had  believed  that  the  “delightful” 
location  of  the  city  “in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
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country,”  would  make  it  the  "lovliest  [sic]  city  in  the  North.”  Bos¬ 
ton  Brahmins  had  been  proud  when  in  1846  some  of  their  number 
had  put  money  into  Lawrence.  The  historian  VVilham  Prescott 
wrote:  “Under  these  auspices  towns  and  village  grew  up  along  the 
borders  of  the  Merrimac  .  .  .  and  the  spots  which  had  once 
been  .  .  .  barren  wastes  of  sand,  where  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  moaning  of  the  wind  through  the  melancholy  pines, 
became  speedily  alive  with  the  cheerful  hum  of  labor.”  One  of 
the  founders,  Abbott  Lawrence,  gave  $1,000  to  the  Franklin  Li¬ 
brary  Association  in  Lawrence  with  the  pious  hope  that  it  would 
buy  books  to  create  "mechanics,  good  Christians,  and  patriots.” 
The  city,  he  hoped,  would  “send  forth  into  the  community  a  class 
of  well  educated  Machinists,  whose  labors  and  influence”  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  country.”  The  founders  had  started  the  cit>’ 
with  great  hopes  in  1 846,  but  the  first  decade  and  a  half  had  been 
a  disappointment.  They  had  built  mills  and  a  dam;  they  had 
brought  in  native  and  Irish  labor;  and  they  had  surrounded  them 
with  churches,  hbraries,  schools,  and  a  lecture  series,  but  still  Law¬ 
rence  had  not  become  a  model  city.  Now  the  lessening  of  nadvism, 
the  end  of  unemployment,  and  the  rapid  recovery  from  the  mid¬ 
summer  fire  of  1859  gave  them  hope  that  the  next  decade  would 
see  the  fruidon  of  their  plans. 

The  model  mill  in  the  model  city  was  the  Pemberton.  Built  in 
1853  by  the  Essex  Company,  which  had  started  Lawrence,  it 
was  a  handsome  structure:  tall  (five  stories),  long  (284  feet), 
and  unusually  wide  (eighty-four  feet).  It  was  so  wide  in  fact 
that  it  exceeded  the  giant  Pacific  Mill  by  twelve  feet  and  was 
probably  the  widest  in  New  England.  The  owners  were  pardcular- 
ly  proud  of  the  large  number  of  expansive  windows.  One  floor 
man  later  testified  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  wide  mill  or  one 
so  cut  by  windows.  The  floors  were  made  of  extremely  heavy  six- 
inch  oak  planks.  The  beams  and  rafters  were  exposed.  To  com- 
{)ensate  for  the  unusual  distance  between  walls  and  for  the  heavy 
machinery  and  floors  two  rows  of  iron  pillars  ran  the  length  of  the 
mill  on  every  floor.  At  one  end  stood  a  tall  chimney  connected  to 
the  steam  boiler  which  heated  the  structure.  The  Pemberton  cost 
$800,000  and  was  the  finest  mill  in  New  England.  Even  by  its 
location  it  outshone  all  the  other  mills  in  Lawrence  because  it 
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Stood  off  by  itself  between  the  canal  and  the  river.  Here  a  thous¬ 
and  workers  every  week  produced  1 15,000  yards  of  fancy  cotton- 
ades  that  resembled  wool,  mattress  tickings,  striped  cotton  cloth, 
denims,  and  flannels. 

The  story  of  the  Pemberton  was  similar  to  that  of  Lawrence. 
Built  amid  the  great  prosperity  of  1853,  it  became  a  symbol  for 
the  new  city.  Irish  immigrants  were  attracted  to  the  Pemberton 
as  much  as  they  were  to  Lawrence.  When  the  Panic  of  1857  hit 
the  city  the  Pemberton  was  the  first  to  go  under.  As  the  Pemberton 
recovered,  so  did  Lawrence,  and  by  January,  i860,  the  future 
of  the  mill  looked  as  bright  as  that  of  the  city. 

So  it  must  have  seemed  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  i860,  to 
Lafayette  F.  Branch,  the  foreman  of  the  fourth  floor  dressing  room, 
who  had  recently  been  elected  to  the  city  government.  As  he 
looked  at  the  steel  blue  light  of  the  bitterly  cold  January  after¬ 
noon,  he  pulled  out  his  large  key-winding  watch  and  observed 
that  it  was  4:47 — only  a  short  time  until  closing  and  a  warm 
drowsy  evening  at  home.  A  young  Irish  worker  nearby  also  felt 
the  promise  of  January  10,  i860.  Only  a  few  days  before  he  had 
greeted  his  mother  as  she  arrived  from  the  old  country.  Now  he 
looked  forward  to  supper  with  her  at  his  boarding  house.  A  native 
girl,  Olive  Bridges,  from  Calais,  Maine,  awaited  the  end  of  day 
at  her  station  near  the  elevator  on  the  fifth  floor.  Meanwhile  John 
Chase,  the  mill  agent,  and  S.  G.  Howe,  the  treasurer,  walked 
through  the  third  floor  watching  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Outside  the  Pemberton  others  awaited  the  end  of  the  day. 
Harriett  Brackett,  who  worked  in  the  carding  room  of  the  nearby 
Duck  Mill  was  at  a  window  flirting  with  Matthew  Ryan,  a  spinner 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Pemberton.  Ryan  was  at  his  window 
fashioning  a  beard,  mustache,  and  side  whiskers  out  of  cotton  in 
order  to  amuse  her.  Jesse  Glover,  overseer  of  the  Pemberton  repair 
shop,  had  just  stepped  outside  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  And  in 
an  ofiBce  building  a  few  blocks  away  Doctor  Lamb  was  looking 
out  his  window  toward  the  Pemberton. 

It  happened  at  4:47  p.m.  Lafayette  Branch’s  watch  never 
moved  past  that  time.  Agent  Chase  and  Treasurer  Howe  felt  an 
awful  tremble.  Jesse  Glover  said  be  heard  a  sound  like  the  hissing 
of  a  forty-horsepower  engine  with  a  broken  pipe.  There  was  a 
sudden  sharp  crack  and  then  a  roar.  The  air  was  filled  with  flying 
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mortar.  Within  the  mill  the  gas  hghts  went  out,  plunging  all  five 
floors  into  gray  darkness.  The  collapse  of  the  Pemberton  Mill  was 
underway. 

The  fall  started  at  the  south  end  of  the  fourth  floor,  where  the 
two  outside  walls  were  pulled  in  toward  each  other  by  the  weight 
of  the  floors  and  machinery.  Like  the  undulation  of  a  giant  wave 
the  collapse  of  the  walls  ran  the  entire  284-foot  length  of  the 
mill  bringing  the  whole  structure  down. 

For  many  the  fall  of  the  Pemberton  meant  only  an  exhilarating 
ride  to  the  ground  and  a  hasty  exit.  One  overseer  testified  later 
that  when  he  felt  the  building  settle,  he  ducked  into  a  corner  and 
rode  to  the  ground.  Chase  and  Howe  were  also  unhurt.  Olive 
Bridges  seized  hold  of  the  elevator  cable  and  lowered  herself  to 
the  ground  floor  as  the  whole  building  went  down.  Many  were 
saved  by  the  arches  of  the  looms,  which  kept  the  floor  above  from 
falling  upon  them.  The  floors  themselves  were  so  well  constructed 
that  they  remained  intact  thereby  saving  many  additional  lives. 

But  for  most  of  the  workers  the  rugged  construction  meant 
hours  of  being  trapped  and  for  many  it  meant  death.  The  rescuers 
who  flocked  to  the  scene  met  a  sohd  mound  of  ruins  that  rose  fifty 
feet  in  the  air.  Simply  getting  up  on  the  pile  was  a  problem,  while 
cutting  through  the  floors,  moving  the  machinery  and  rescuing 
those  beneath  was  a  mammoth  task.  From  underneath  the  workers 
seized  whatever  tools  they  could  and  tried  to  cut  or  dig  their  way 
out.  On  top  men  labored  for  long  hours  in  the  bitter  cold  trying  to 
get  through  to  those  who  were  caught.  Frequently  the  men  would 
work  and  work  trying  to  move  a  heavy  machine  only  to  find  that 
they  were  too  late  and  that  the  pinned  man  was  dead.  But  mir¬ 
acles  happened  from  time  to  time.  One  knot  of  men,  for  example, 
struggled  desperately  to  move  a  heavy  iron  block  which  had  ap¬ 
parently  crushed  a  tiny  girl  to  death.  With  little  hope  of  finding 
her  alive  they  nonetheless  kept  on,  without  success.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  a  massive  fellow  hove  into  sight,  put  his  shoulder  with  theirs 
E  id  with  one  great  heave  they  pushed  the  block  far  enough  to  drag 
the  girl  out.  They  wept  with  joy  as  they  found  her  alive  and  un¬ 
hurt. 

But  many  were  not  so  lucky.  There  were  so  many  killed  and 
maimed  that  the  City  Hall  was  made  into  a  combination  hospital- 
morgue.  Here  housewives  hastily  laid  mattresses  in  rows  and  took 
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on  the  task  of  caring  for  the  injured.  Druggists  stripped  their  shops 
of  bandages  and  medicines  which  they  piled  in  several  corners. 
Another  corner  of  the  main  hall,  which  was  reserved  for  the  un¬ 
identified  dead,  soon  became  a  pile  of  mangled  bodies.  Here  came 
the  trembling  relatives  of  the  missing,  hoping  against  hope  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  recognize  any  as  their  own.  Here  the 
Irish  worker’s  mother  found  him — never  again  to  join  her  for 
supper.  Here  another  Irish  mother  cried:  “God  forgive  me,  Mary 
Burke,  for  murdering  you  by  bringing  you  to  America.” 

Many  were  dead  because  they  had  panicked  and  jumped  from 
the  falling  building  instead  of  riding  down  with  it.  One  who  died 
this  way  was  Matthew  Ryan,  Harriet  Brackett’s  lover,  who  plunged 
from  the  window  before  her  very  eyes.  For  a  few  seconds  before 
she  realized  what  had  happened  Harriett  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  out  of  the  window,  perhaps  because  he  was  frightened  by 
the  sudden  approach  of  the  foreman.  Another  who  died  from 
jumping  was  Lafayette  Branch,  whose  frozen  body  and  silent 
watch  were  discovered  several  days  after  the  fall.  Catharine  Clark’s 
body  lay  hidden  for  almost  a  week  in  the  bushes  where  she  fell 
before  some  children  stumbled  upon  her.  Those  who  were  not 
killed  when  they  jumped  from  the  Pemberton  in  many  cases  re¬ 
ceived  shattered  thighs  or  broken  backs  instead. 

As  the  night  darkened  an  intense  terror  gripped  the  city.  No 
one  slept.  No  door  was  closed.  Everywhere  clusters  of  people 
huddled  together  awaiting  news  from  the  ruins.  The  first  news¬ 
paper  reporter  from  Boston  took  the  last  evening  train  to  Reading 
and  then  hired  a  team  for  the  thirteen-mile  ride  to  Lawrence.  As 
he  approached  the  city,  he  found  the  excitement  and  horror  of  the 
tragedy  already  spreading  into  the  countryside.  Coming  through 
Andover  after  midnight,  he  saw  crowds  of  people  moving  toward 
Lawrence  or  returning  from  it.  Looking  down  from  the  Andover 
hill  into  the  Merrimack  Valley,  he  gasped,  for  there  in  the  sky  was 
a  great  light.  The  Pemberton  had  caught  on  fire. 

Hurriedly  covering  the  last  three  miles  the  reporter  reached  the 
smoking  ruins  at  one  a.m.  and  found  that  only  the  enormous 
chimney  remained  of  the  once  proud  Pemberton.  Thousands  stood 
about  watching  fire  engines  pump  water  onto  the  pile  of  rubble. 
Fire  was  probably  inevitable  because  the  mill  had  been  filled  with 
oily  cotton  waste  and  many  of  the  workers  carried  oil  lamps.  The 
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fire  actually  began  when  one  worker  was  asked  to  hold  several 
lamps  for  his  friends  as  they  shouldered  a  heavy  machine.  One  of 
the  lamps  fell,  spilling  flame  onto  the  waste.  The  cry  of  fire  ran 
through  the  ruins  bringing  new  horrors  to  those  trapped  below. 
Now  the  heavy  floors,  which  had  saved  many  of  the  workers, 
roofs  which  shed  the  water  pumped  by  the  engines,  while  in  the 
dry,  protected  area  beneath  the  fire  raged  unchecked.  Men  and 
women  pinned  down  by  the  machinery’  now  had  to  wait  for  the 
fire  to  reach  them.  As  they  waited,  they  sang,  and  Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee  echoed  through  the  ruins. 

Deaths  were  more  horrible  than  before  as  the  fire  went  on  un¬ 
checked.  When  it  reached  an  overseer,  Maurice  Palmer,  he  seized 
a  knife  and  slashed  his  throat.  Moments  later  his  friends,  who  had 
struggled  vainly  to  free  him,  were  suddenly  able  to  tear  him  loose. 
With  quick  first  aid  they  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  and  kept  him 
alive.  But  a  few  hours  later  he  died  anyway  from  internal  in¬ 
juries.  A  spinner,  Darius  Nash,  had  meanwhile  been  trapped  for 
hours  with  an  Irish  girl.  W^hen  rescuers  reached  them,  she  insisted 
that  he  be  saved  first  since  she  was  held  by  an  extremely  large 
machine.  Cheerfully  they  all  bantered  as  Nash  was  released.  But 
before  they  could  free  the  girl,  the  fire  came  and  roasted  her  alive. 
In  another  part  of  the  ruins,  firemen  were  trying  desperately  to 
pull  out  three  other  unharmed  workers  before  the  fire  reached 
them,  but  all  in  vain.  Before  their  eyes  the  three  men  burned  to 
death.  One  girl  was  a  little  more  fortunate.  Held  down  only  by 
two  crushed  fingers,  she  made  a  horrible  decision  as  the  fire  ap¬ 
proached.  With  a  savage  jerk  she  tore  off  her  fingers  and  stag¬ 
gered  out  alive. 

All  through  the  night  the  men  worked  on.  Each  time  they 
pulled  a  body  from  the  ruins  a  crowd  gathered  to  discover  its 
identity  and  then  a  small  knot  would  follow  the  body  to  the  City 
Hall.  The  screams  of  the  dying,  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the 
hissing  of  the  water  striking  hot  timbers  and  stones  made  the  night 
alive  with  noise.  The  flickering  light  of  the  fire  and  the  pungent 
smell  of  smoke  brought  terror  to  all  the  senses. 

The  next  morning  a  drizzling  rain  helped  extinguish  the  fire, 
but  as  it  froze  made  work  on  the  sloping  ruins  more  hazardous. 
That  evening,  as  the  rain  turned  to  snow,  the  work  became  even 
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more  complicated.  When  derricks  arrived  on  Friday,  hitherto  in¬ 
accessible  parts  of  the  ruins  were  finally  explored  and  twelve  more 
bodies  uncovered.  Thus  by  the  weekend  the  work  was  completed 
and  all  bodies  found. 

Throughout  the  week  after  the  collapse,  people  of  all  types 
flooded  the  city.  Thrill-seekers  wanted  souvenirs,  the  grislier  the 
better.  One  Saint  Louis  man,  for  example,  left  the  city  carrying 
a  bundle  of  burnt  clothing.  Doctors  from  Boston  and  other  com¬ 
munities  quickly  assembled  in  the  city  to  reheve  the  exhausted 
Lawrence  doctors.  Relief  workers  performed  great  and  small  deeds 
of  mercy.  And  of  course  newspaper  men  from  as  far  away  as  New 
York  City  were  on  hand.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  disaster 
may  be  found  in  the  New  York  Times,  then  in  its  ninth  year. 
Wherever  people  gathered  in  New  England  the  fall  of  the  Pem¬ 
berton  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

The  work  of  collecting  money  for  the  sufferers  began  at  once 
both  in  Lawrence  and  in  Boston.  In  the  latter  the  New  England 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufacturers  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
led  by  the  Lawrences,  started  a  drive  that  netted  over  $19,000. 
The  total  sum  collected  in  both  places  was  over  $65,000  with  the 
largest  single  gift  $5,000  from  Amos  Lawrence,  the  smallest 
$0.25  from  “Little  Eddie.” 

While  a  thousand  regularly  worked  in  the  Pemberton,  fortu¬ 
nately  only  600  were  there  on  the  afternoon  of  the  collapse. 
Among  these  eighty-eight  were  either  killed  by  the  fall,  burned  to 
death  later,  or  died  of  injuries.  Of  the  rest  1 1 6  suffered  serious  in¬ 
juries  such  as  fractured  legs  and  hips  and  159  more  were  slightly 
hurt.  The  remaining  two  hundred  or  more  escaped  with  only  men¬ 
tal  scars.  None  of  the  600  would  ever  be  the  same  again. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  began  before  a  jury  on  January  1 2th,  two 
days  after  the  collapse,  and  concluded  ten  days  later  on  January 
22nd.  To  understand  the  testimony  that  was  presented  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  visualize  the  structure  of  the  mill.  The  walls  of  the  Pem¬ 
berton  were  less  solidly  constructed  than  in  most  mills.  For  the  old 
forty  or  fifty-foot-wide  factories  of  the  1830’s  and  1840’s  side 
walls  were  commonly  of  solid  brick  twenty-eight  inches  thick  on 
the  first  floor  and  progressively  thinner  farther  up.  But  in  the 
Pemberton  the  first  floor  walls  consisted  of  two  eight-inch  brick 
sections  with  four  inches  of  air  space  in  between  or  sixteen  inches 
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of  bricks  all  together.  Above,  the  walls  were  even  more  fragile.  In 
addition  many  of  the  bricks  were  so  rough  that  the  walls  were 
rather  poorly  constructed.  Since  these  flimsy  walls  were  perforated 
by  numerous  large  windows,  many  concluded  that  the  walls  were 
responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  mill. 

But  expert  testimony  showed  conclusively  that  the  walls  were 
not  solely  at  fault.  The  south  end  of  the  mill  was  in  a  weakened 
condition  because  of  the  unwieldy  chimney,  which  was  attached 
to  it.  Rising  142  feet  in  the  air — at  least  twice  as  high  as  the  mill 
itself — the  chimney  put  an  unusual  strain  upon  the  south  end 
wall.  Long  before  the  collapse  a  crack  had  appeared  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner.  A  jagged  scar  ran  the  entire  distance  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  half  an  inch  wide  at  the  top  and  one-quarter  inch  at  the 
bottom.  But  again  testimony  refused  to  admit  that  this  alone  could 
have  caused  the  collapse. 

The  final  opinion  of  the  coroner's  jury  was  that  a  defective  pillar 
started  the  fall  of  the  mill.  These  iron  pillars,  which  ran  in  two 
parallel  columns  from  the  south  end  of  the  factory  to  the  north, 
divided  each  floor  of  the  mill  into  eighty-one  sections  each  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  ten-and-a-half  feet.  When  a  pillar  on  the  fourth 
floor  broke,  it  left  an  area  twenty-one  feet  by  fifty-six  feet  unsup¬ 
ported  in  the  middle.  Since  the  floors  and  the  machinery  above 
were  heavy  and  the  walls  weak,  the  west  wall  was  pulled  in.  This 
caused  other  pillars  to  crumble,  and  the  collapse  then  ran  rapidly 
from  south  to  north.  The  crack  first  heard  was  the  pillar  giWng 
way  and  the  west  wall  caving.  The  roar  that  followed  was  the 
building  going  down.  The  results  of  the  inquest  were  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  and  had  a  great  effect  on  mill  construction  in  the  busy 
years  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  years  that  followed  January,  i860,  Lawrence  did  re¬ 
cover  rapidly  and  did  enter  a  more  prosperous  era.  Before  long 
the  unhappy  decade  of  the  1850’s  were  forgotten.  But  the  Pem¬ 
berton  disaster  could  not  be  forgotten  and  that  combined  with  the 
Civil  War  took  much  of  the  bloom  from  the  years  that  followed. 

It  is  always  tempting  for  an  author  to  state  that  his  incident  is 
the  most  exciting  or  the  most  important  or  at  least  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  of  its  kind  in  histor)'.  But  it  does  seem  that  the  fall  of  the 
Pemberton  was  worse  than  most  other  disasters  of  this  type.  There 
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were  more  deaths  at  Lawrence  than  in  either  the  Boston  Green¬ 
wich  Street  School  tragedy  of  1853  or  the  New  York  Park  Place 
disaster  of  1891.  The  only  collapse  that  killed  more  people  was 
the  fall  of  the  Knickerbocker  movie  theater  in  Washington,  where 
ninety-eight  died.  Several  bridges  have  fallen,  notably  the  Narrows 
Bridge  in  Tacoma  and  the  Norwalk  Bridge,  but  few  were  killed. 
As  far  as  the  author  knows,  there  has  never  been  any  other  mill 
collapse. 

It  was  ironic  that  Lawrence  should  have  attracted  attention  as 
a  disaster  city  rather  than  a  model  city.  It  had  been  that  way  back 
in  1854  when  the  Know-Nothing  Riot  made  the  city  notorious. 
So  it  w'as  in  1912  and  1919  when  vast  strikes  made  Lawrence  a 
symbol  of  labor  disorder  and  radicalism.  Lawrence  never  drew 
attention  as  a  model  city,  never  even  became  a  model  city,  but 
even  so  it  did  not  deserve  the  notoriety  that  came  from  these  dis¬ 
asters.^ 

I.  Those  interested  in  the  collapse  of  the  Pemberton  might  And  it  in¬ 
teresting  to  consult  the  following  sources:  An  Authentic  History  of  the 
Lawrence  Calamity  .  .  .  (Boston,  i860);  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  of 
Relief  for  the  Sufferers  by  the  Fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mill,  Report  (Law¬ 
rence,  i860);  The  Lawrence  Courier,  Jan.  14,  21,  28,  i860;  The  New 
York  Times,  Jan.  11-17,  19,  Feb.  4,  i860;  “Fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mill,” 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  .  .  .,  Third 
Series,  XXXIX  (i860),  242-250.  There  is  a  volume  at  the  Lawrence  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  which  includes  the  Authentic  History  and  the  Report  of  the 
Treasurer  as  well  as  several  other  accounts  and  clippings.  To  place  the 
disaster  in  its  proper  setting  consult  Donald  B.  Cole,  “Lawrence,  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  Immigrant  City,  1845-1912,”  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation 
at  Widener  Library,  Harvard  University,  1956. 


WHITTIER’S  BALLADS:  THE  MATURING  OF  AN  ARTIST 
By  John  B.  Pickard 

Whittier's  ballads  probably  represent  his  finest  poetic  achieve¬ 
ment,  since  they  alone  adequately  express  his  lifelong  interest  in 
New  England  history  and  deep  love  for  local  legendsA  Still,  the 
creation  of  these  ballads  was  a  halting,  tortuous  process  which  re¬ 
veals  how  slowly  Whittier’s  artistry  matured  and  how  tardily  he 
recognized  his  own  abilities.  Only  when  dealing  with  material 
that  was  intimately  associated  with  his  Quaker  beliefs,  rural  back¬ 
ground,  humanitarian  interests,  and  own  Essex  region  could 
Whittier  produce  poetry  of  artistic  quahty  and  enduring  value. 
And  an  awareness  of  these  formative  influences  is  necessary-  for  an 
understanding  of  his  artistic  growth  in  balladry. 

As  a  Quaker,  VV'hittier’s  earliest  readings  and  instructions  had 
been  from  the  journals  and  histories  of  the  Friends,  which  con¬ 
tained  accounts  of  the  persecutions  endured  by  the  original  Quaker 
settlers.  Whittier  grew  up  revering  Quakers,  hke  Margaret  Brew¬ 
ster,  who  suffered  for  their  beliefs  and  admiring  those  who  resisted 
intolerance,  such  as  Thomas  Macy  and  Cassandra  Southwick; 
while  his  later  researches  in  colonial  history  gave  him  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  and  the 
reasons  for  the  persecutions.  Then  his  isolated  rural  upbringing 
made  him  completely  dependent  on  his  family  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  district  for  intellectual  growth  and  emotional  maturity;  and 
the  close  ties  formed  by  years  of  permanent  association  with  one 
place  instilled  in  him  a  love  of  locality  and  all  the  traditions  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  His  imaginative,  responsive  mind  never  forgot 
the  tales  told  around  the  Whittier  fireplace  about  Essex  county 
witches,  popular  superstitions,  or  local  personages  like  Hugh  Tal- 
lant,  Floyd  Ireson,  Cobbler  Keezar,  and  Mary  Ingalls.  It  was  from 
these  sources  that  Whittier  obtained  the  material  for  some  of  his 
best  ballads.  Also  these  local  ties  were  the  staples  upon  which 
Whittier  based  his  particular  kind  of  nationalism.  An  immature 
W'hittier  trumpeted  his  own  and  his  age’s  confidence  in  the  ability 

I .  This  excludes  from  discussion  some  of  Whittier’s  finest  genre  pieces 
and  nature  poems  like  “Snow-Bound,”  “Maud  Muller,”  “Among  the  Hills,” 
“The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn,”  and  others  which  also  depend  on  Whittier’s 
New  England  background. 
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of  America  to  produce  worthwhile  literature:  “It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  New  World  is  deficient  in  poetry  and  romance.  .  .  . 
On  the  contrary  New  England  is  full  of  romance  ...  we  have 
mountains  pillaring  a  sky  as  blue  as  that  which  bends  over  classic 
Olympus:  streams  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  those  of  Greece  and 
Italy — and  forests  richer  and  nobler  than  those  which  of  old  were 
haunted  by  Sylph  and  Dryad.”-  Enflamed  by  the  spirit  of  intense 
patriotism  after  the  War  of  18  iz,  Whittier  devoted  his  first  book 
(1831)  to  the  legends  of  New  England,  planned  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Haverhill,  and  imitated  the  heroic  border  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

However,  his  entrance  into  the  abolitionist  movement  in  1833 
turned  him  from  an  aspiring  poet  of  America’s  greatness  to  a  dedi¬ 
cated  reformer.  The  moralistic  and  practical  nature  of  his  aboli¬ 
tionist  writings  limited  his  presentation  of  non-didactic  poetn; 
while  their  journalistic  haste  and  propaganda  basis  hindered  ar¬ 
tistic  competence.  Yet,  this  active  life  as  an  abolitionist  crusading 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  as  an  editor  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  the  working  man,  and  as  a  politician  organizing  reform 
parties  benefited  the  poet  too.  It  forced  him  into  the  main  cur¬ 
rents  of  his  age  away  from  the  dream  world  of  romance,  toughened 
his  poetic  spirit,  and  gave  him  a  hard-won  appreciation  of  the 
values  in  American  democracy.  Despite  the  demands  of  his  anti¬ 
slavery  work,  Whittier’s  affection  for  his  own  locale,  which  had 
been  deepened  by  enforced  separation  and  patient  study,  refused 
to  lie  dormant.  During  the  1840’s  and  1850’s  Whittier  produced 
many  regional  pieces,  finding  in  them  a  means  of  relaxation  and 
escape.  In  these  poems  Whittier  wrote  of  the  things  he  knew  and 
loved,  speaking  as  a  poet  without  a  dedicated  social  or  moral 
purpose.  With  maturity  these  interests  grew  as  did  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  art  and  capabilities.  His  mature  critical  creed  stressed 
a  fidelity  to  one’s  own  experience,  insisted  on  truth  and  realistic 
accuracy,  and  sought  a  style  which  would  simply  and  directly  re¬ 
veal  the  man  himself.  Finally,  Whittier  saw  that  his  art  must 
utilize  the  beauty  of  the  commonplace  as  found  in  the  history 
and  traditions  of  his  native  community.  It  was  only  then  that 
Whittier  produced  his  most  valuable  ballads. 

2.  E.  H.  Cady  and  H.  H.  Clark,  Whittier  on  Writers  and  Writings 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1950),  p.  106. 
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Fortunately  for  W  hittier,  his  earliest  literary  influences  were 
the  poems  of  Burns,  which  glorified  rural  life  and  local  customs; 
and  the  romances  of  Scott,  which  centered  on  the  heroism  of 
Scottish  warriors.  His  imitations  of  these  two  men,  or  at  least 
his  use  of  their  themes  as  he  saw  them  reflected  in  his  own  life, 
were  the  most  promising  verses  of  his  early  years.  His  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  and  tales.  Legends  of  New  England,  dealt  entirely 
with  local  traditions  and  superstitions.  They  are  marred  by  di¬ 
gressions  and  extravagant  romantic  phrasing  and  employ  the  ty^ii- 
cal  Gothic  devices  of  doomed  lovers,  ghostly  ships,  and  hidden 
horrors.  However,  one  ballad,  “The  Black  Fox,”  has  a  sure  poetic 
beat  and  adapts  its  subject  and  content  to  the  ballad  tradition  of 
simplicity.  The  introduction  to  the  poem  re-creates  the  atmosphere 
of  a  winter’s  evening  in  rural  New  England  with  a  clearness  of 
language  and  simplicity  of  diction  that  indicate  W-hittier’s  ballad 
capabilities : 

Around  an  ancient  fireplace, 

A  happy  household  drew; 

A  husband  and  his  own  good  wife 
And  children  not  a  few; 

And  bent  above  the  spinning  wheel 
The  aged  grandame  too.-"* 

The  grandmother  is  an  excellent  choice  as  a  narrator  with  her 
homespun  descriptions  and  superstitious  nature,  while  her  account 
of  the  mysterious  activities  of  the  black  fox  effectively  conveys 
rural  delight  in  the  supernatural.  Though  the  story  is  artificial, 
even  sentimental  in  parts,  it  minimizes  Gothic  horror  and  elim¬ 
inates  moralizing — a  marked  improvement  on  Whittier’s  other 
ballad  attempts. 

Another  early  ballad  was  “The  Song  of  the  Vermonters” 
(1833).  Its  theme,  a  rallying  cry  for  all  patriotic  Vermonters  to 
defend  their  state  during  a  revolutionary  invasion,  is  an  obvious 
imitation  of  Scott’s  border  romances;  while  its  form,  rhyming 
couplets  with  a  basic  anapestic  beat,  give  a  martial  ring  to  the 
whole : 

3.  Frances  Mary  Pray,  A  Study  of  Whittier’s  Apprenticeship  as  a  Poet 
(Bristol,  New  Hampshire,  1930),  p.  84. 
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Ho — all  to  the  borders!  Vermonters,  come  down, 

With  your  breeches  of  deerskin  and  jackets  of  brown; 

With  your  red  woolen  caps,  and  your  moccasins,  come. 

To  the  gathering  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum.'* 

The  poem’s  local  color  descriptions  of  the  countryside,  boastful 
praise  of  Vermont’s  qualities,  and  defiant  challenge  to  “all  the 
world”  are  conscious  attempts  to  present  the  song  as  an  authentic 
ballad.  In  fact,  Whittier  predated  the  poem,  1779.  Despite  its 
rhetorical  air,  characteristic  moralizing,  and  poetic  language, 
many  sections  do  accord  with  good  ballad  presentation.  This  poem 
indicates  how  close  Whittier  was  to  having  the  right  medium  for 
expressing  his  deep-rooted  feelings  about  the  New  England  past. 

During  the  next  fifteen  years,  Whittier  only  intermittently  fol¬ 
lowed  the  path  marked  out  by  these  pioneer  pieces,  as  his  aboli¬ 
tionist  work  demanded  his  full  attention.  Still,  some  of  his  aboli- 
tionistic  verse  show  the  experiments  that  he  was  making  with  his 
ballad  technique.  “The  Hunters  of  Men”  (1835)  is  a  caustic 
satire  on  the  newest  Southern  amusement,  the  tracking  down  of 
escaped  slaves.  Opening  his  poem  in  the  best  chivalric  manner, 
Whittier  establishes  the  atmosphere  of  a  medieval  chase  with  his 
invitation  for  all  to  come  hunting: 

Have  ye  heard  of  our  hunting,  o’er  mountain  and  glen. 
Through  crane-brake  and  forest, — the  hunting  of  men? 

The  lords  of  our  land  to  this  hunting  have  gone. 

As  the  fox-hunter  follows  the  sound  of  the  horn; 

Hark!  the  cheer  and  the  hallo!  the  crack  of  the  whip. 

The  archaic  words,  the  courtly  adjectives,  and  the  titling  of  the 
hunters  as  “lords”  are  all  devices  of  olden  romances;  while  the 
use  of  a  refrain,  “the  hunting  of  men,”  and  the  conscious  repeti¬ 
tions  of  similar  phrases  and  sound  patterns  are  part  of  established 
ballad  technique.  These  gracious  phrases  and  romantic  images 
are  ironically  contrasted  with  the  inhuman  end  of  the  hunt — the 
killing  of  men.  With  heavy-handed  satire  Whittier  continues  this 
romantic  pretense  throughout  the  poem:  “Gay  luck  to  our  hunt¬ 
ers,”  “Oh,  goodly  and  grand  is  our  hunting  to  see,”  and  “Ho,  alms 

4.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  ed..  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  Cambridge  Edition  (Boston,  1894),  p.  509.  All  remaining 
poems  and  quotations  will  be  from  this  edition. 
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for  our  hunters.”  The  irony  fails  when  Whittier  depicts  priests, 
politicians,  mothers,  and  daughters  merrily  hunting  the  slaves — 
Whittier  had  not  yet  learned  the  restraint  and  understatement 
necessary  for  finished  satiric  art  and  essential  to  valid  ballad  crea¬ 
tion.® 

One  of  his  hrst  real  ballads  was  “The  Exiles,”  written  in  1841. 
It  shows  how  a  decade  of  abolitionist  work  had  matured  him; 
and,  conversely,  how  far  he  had  yet  to  go  for  poetic  maturity.  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  abolitionist  writing  had  enlarged  his  sense  of  the  dra¬ 
matic,  developed  his  awareness  of  emotional  appeal,  and  taught 
him  the  necessity  of  direct  statement  and  common  words.  The 
plot  of  "I'he  Exiles”  was  aptly  suited  to  ballad  demands  for  an 
exciting,  realistic  narrative,  since  it  was  the  tale  of  Thomas  Macy’s 
flight  down  the  Merrimack  River  to  escape  persecution  for  harbor¬ 
ing  Quakers.  Its  theme,  the  dramatic  struggle  of  one  man  against 
existing  injustice,  stressed  the  value  of  inner  principle  over  out¬ 
ward  law.  Everything  was  within  the  range  of  Whittier’s  talents 
and  interests,  for  he  had  grown  up  in  the  Merrimack  valley  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  fighting  for  freedom 
and  resisting  intolerance.  Yet  he  failed  to  develop  the  poem  artis¬ 
tically.  In  the  first  place  the  poem  is  overly  long  (sixty  stanzas); 
it  abounds  in  digressions  and  numerous  pious  interjections  by  the 
author;  and  finally,  its  labored  comparisons  and  sentimental  tone 
ignore  the  realism  and  simplicity  of  good  balladry.  Over  half  the 
poem  deals  with  a  wordy  description  of  the  fleeing  Quaker,  his 
being  sheltered  by  Macy,  and  eventual  capture — all  of  which 
distract  from  the  central  drama  of  Macy’s  courage  and  flight. 
Throughout  there  are  numerous  lapses  into  poetic  diction,  such  as 
“plashing  on  its  pebbled  shore,”  “How  pale  Want  alternated /with 
Plenty’s  golden  smile,”  and  "vile  scoffer.”  Structurally  the  poem 
fails  to  preserve  dramatic  suspense  as  Whittier  interjects  his  own 
personal  views,  like  “of  his  bondage  hard  and  long  ...  it  suits 
not  our  tale  to  tell”  and  of  Macy’s  trials  on  Nantucket  after  his  es¬ 
cape,  “Behold  is  it  not  written/ln  the  annals  of  the  isle.” 

On  the  credit  side  is  the  fine  ballad  meter  used  by  Whittier  and 
touches  in  the  story  demonstrate  how  naturally  he  could  portray 

5.  Many  of  Whittier’s  anti-slavery  poems  like  “The  Slave-Ships,”  “The 
Yankee  Girl,”  “The  Farewell,”  and  “A  Sabbath  Scene”  were  written  in 
ballad  meter  and  used  ballad  techniques. 
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characters  and  how  realistically  he  could  sketch  in  background 
settings.  The  inner  serenity  of  the  old  Quaker  is  described  as 
the  covering  of  “autumn’s  moonlight,”  while  the  frustrated  priest 
is  seen  with  his  “grave  cocked  hat”  gone  and  his  dishevelled  wig 
hanging  behind  him  “like  some  owl’s  nest  .  .  .  upon  a  thorn.” 
The  flight  of  Macy  down  the  Merrimack  is  simply  presented 
through  selected  scenes  of  nearby  communities: 

The  fisher  wives  of  Salisbury — 

The  men  were  all  away — 

Looked  out  to  see  the  stranger  oar 
Upon  their  waters  play. 

Deer  Island’s  rocks  and  fir-trees  threw 
Their  sunset-shadows  o’er  them, 

And  Newbury’s  spire  and  weathercock 
Peered  o’er  the  pines  before  them. 

“Cassandra  Southwick,”  written  in  1843,  shows  a  considerable 
advance  over  “The  Exiles”  in  dramatic  structure  and  presentation. 
Here,  too,  the  incident  is  one  culled  from  the  history  of  Quaker 
persecutions;  but,  instead  of  trying  to  relate  the  complete  story 
behind  Cassandra’s  imprisonment,  Whittier  concentrates  on  the 
attempt  of  Governor  Endicott  to  have  the  maid  sold  as  a  slave. 
The  early  section  of  the  poem  as  Cassandra  waits  in  prison 
sentimentalizes  her  devout  nature  and  overuses  Biblical  phrasing 
and  allusion.  However,  once  dawn  breaks  and  she  leaves  for  the 
wharves,  the  movement  is  swift  and  dramatic.  The  small  details 
like  the  hoar  frost  melting  on  the  walls,  the  laughter  and  idle 
words  of  the  crowd,  Cassandra’s  maiden  shame  under  the  hostile 
gaze  of  the  assembled  mob,  and  her  pathetic  prayer  for  aid  convey 
the  tenseness  of  the  moment  as  she  walks  toward  the  docks.  The 
next  two  stanzas  show  Whittier’s  art  at  its  best,  precise,  exact,  and 
selective.  With  briefest  possible  detail  the  atmosphere  of  a  seaport 
town  is  presented: 

We  paused  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the  sunlit  waters  broke 
On  glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,  and  shingly  wall  of  rock; 

The  merchant  ships  lay  idly  there,  in  hard  clear  fines  on  high. 
Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their  network  on  the  sky. 
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And  there  were  ancient  citizens,  cloakwrapped  and  grave  and  cold, 
And  grim  and  stout  sea-captains  with  faces  bronzed  and  old. 

And  on  his  horse,  with  Rawson,  his  cruel  clerk  at  hand, 

Sat  dark  and  haughty'  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land. 

All  the  characters  are  generalized,  but  their  very  indefiniteness 
adds  to  the  mood  of  suspense  and  uneasiness.  Then,  after  the 
taunts  of  the  priest  rouse  Cassandra  to  defend  her  innocence  and 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd,  the  sheriff  sohcits  a  boat  for 
transporting  the  maid.  The  captains  remain  silent  as  he  repeated¬ 
ly  asks  them  to  gain  gold  by  selling  Cassandra;  and  then  one  de¬ 
fiantly  answers:  “I  would  sooner  in  your  bay/  Sink  ship  and  crew 
and  cargo,  then  bear  this  child  away."  A  now  aroused  crowd  mur¬ 
murs  its  approval  and  indignantly  turns  on  Endicott  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  As  they  leave,  Cassandra  is  freed;  unfortunately  the  de¬ 
nouement  is  prolonged  by  Cassandra’s  fervent  thanksgiving  to  God. 
Still  the  nucleus  of  the  story  is  well  told  and  it  does  have  a  swift 
narrative  movement.  Whittier’s  use  of  the  first  person  narrator 
gives  an  immediacy  and  interest  to  the  whole;  while  the  repeti¬ 
tions  of  key  words,  the  series  of  “and”  connectives,  and  the  paral¬ 
lelisms  of  adjectives  and  nouns  create  a  definite  folk  flavor  in  the 
poem.  The  imagery  is  of  the  simplest  kind:  the  captain  growls 
back  his  answer  “like  the  roaring  of  the  sea,”  Rawson’s  cheek  is 
“wine-empurpled,”  and  Endicott  looks  at  the  disapproving  crowd 
with  a  “lion  glare.”  Though  the  poem  is  overlong,  a  bit  didactic 
and  melodramatic,  it  is  a  long  step  from  the  discursive  and  dra¬ 
matically  weak  “The  Exiles.”  Whittier  had  found  his  proper  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  was  now  approaching  surety  of  presentation. 

Another  ballad  of  the  same  year,  “The  New  Wife  and  the  Old,” 
deals  with  a  local  superstition  which  Whittier  had  heard  as  a 
child  about  the  power  of  dead  spirits.  Though  its  consciously  set 
mood  of  terror  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Gothic  narrative,  its 
excellent  style  holds  the  reader’s  interest: 

Dark  the  halls,  and  cold  the  feast 

Gone  the  bridemaids,  gone  the  priest. 

All  is  over,  all  is  done. 

Hushed  within  and  hushed  without. 

Dancing  feet  and  wrestlers’  shout; 
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Dies  the  bonfire  on  the  hill; 

All  is  dark  and  all  is  still. 

The  repetitions  of  similar  verb  patterns  and  the  balance  of 
phrases  with  their  recurrence  in  later  stanzas  establishes  a  mood 
of  waiting  and  anxiety.  The  resulting  drama  does  not  quite  live 
up  to  this  effective  introduction  as  the  young  bride  has  her  wed¬ 
ding  ring  and  bracelet  melodramatically  stolen  by  the  ghost  of  a 
former  wife.  Near  the  end  of  the  story,  interest  switches  from  the 
terror  and  wonder  of  the  new  bride  to  an  examination  of  the  sin¬ 
ful  conscience  of  the  older  husband.  Also  Whittier  upsets  the 
unity  of  the  story  by  musing  on  the  supernatural  reasons  for  the 
dead  wife’s  action.  Still,  the  ballad  technique  is  sure  and  the 
story  does  concentrate  on  the  one  main  incident  without  undue 
digression  or  moralizing. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  pressures  of  editorial  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  duties  caused  Whittier  to  write  mainly  prose  and  fiction; 
consequently,  he  neglected  his  ballads.  Two  ballads  of  this  period 
do  merit  attention,  however.  One,  “Barclay  of  Ury”  (1847),  re¬ 
peats  the  general  theme  of  “Cassandra  Southwick”  in  dealing  with 
the  indignities  heaped  upon  a  former  warrior  for  his  joining  the 
Quakers.  Again  the  story  turns  on  the  conflict  of  inner  conviction 
versus  outward  ridicule.  The  dignity  of  the  old  warrior,  secure  in 
his  “inner  light,”  is  contrasted  with  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the 
surrounding  mob  as  he  slowly  rides  through  his  native  town.  The 
verse  movement  with  its  slow  deliberate  beat  echoes  the  measured 
pace  of  his  horse  and  indicates  his  own  inner  confidence.  The 
climax  of  the  poem  occurs  when  a  former  comrade  of  Barclay 
rushes  to  his  defense  and  pleads  with  him  to  fight  his  revilers. 
His  bewilderment  when  Barclay  refuses  to  fight  serves  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  introduction  to  Barclay’s  simple  testament  of  faith.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  is  hard  to  lose  friends,  to  be  mocked  by  strangers,  and 
“to  learn  forgiving”;  but,  realizing  that  “God’s  own  time  is  best,” 
he  can  endure  all.  Whittier  could  have  ended  the  ballad  with  this 
moving  speech  which  grows  organically  out  of  a  definite  dramatic 
situation.  Instead,  he  tagged  on  a  moral  of  four  stanzas  which 
marred  an  otherwise  good  ballad. 

The  other  ballad,  “Kathleen”  (1849),  shows  Whittier’s  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  ballad  technique.  Purporting  to  be  a  tale  of  old 
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Ireland  and  sung  by  a  wandering  Irish  scholar,  the  poem  does  not 
have  a  local  theme,  but  its  content  and  style  are  handled  in  tradi¬ 
tional  ballad  manner.  Briefly,  the  story  relates  the  selling  of  a 
beautiful  Irish  girl  to  the  American  colonies  by  her  cruel  step¬ 
mother,  a  later  rescue  by  a  young  lover,  and  a  safe  return  to  her 
sorrowing  father.  The  first  stanzas  immediately  begin  the  narra¬ 
tive  with  the  marriage  of  the  “mighty  lord”  of  Galaway  to  another 
wife,  while  the  second  stanza  marks  out  the  conflict  in  the  ballad, 
the  new  wife’s  favoring  of  her  own  kin  to  the  neglect  of  Kath¬ 
leen.  A  few  stanzas  later,  Kathleen  is  introduced  and  warning  is 
given  of  her  coming  doom.  In  traditional  ballad  fashion  dialogue  is 
used  throughout  to  convey  feeling  and  action;  no  motivation  is 
given  for  the  stepmother’s  sudden  decision  to  sell  Kathleen;  and 
there  is  no  plausible  explanation  for  her  triumph  over  the  old 
lord’s  love  for  his  daughter.  The  art  in  these  following  stanzas  is 
a  thing  of  utmost  simplicity. 

He  smoothed  and  smoothed  her  hair  away. 

He  kissed  her  forehead  fair; 

"It  is  my  darling  Mary’s  brow. 

It  is  my  darling’s  hair!” 

Oh,  then  spake  up  the  angry  dame, 

“Get  up,  get  up,”  quoth  she, 

“I’ll  sell  ye  over  Ireland, 

I’ll  sell  ye  o’re  the  sea!” 

This  simple,  objective  tone  is  preserved  throughout  and  the  schol¬ 
ar’s  final  summation,  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  function  as  a 
wandering  minstrel,  provides  the  desired  happy  ending.  Notice¬ 
able,  too,  is  the  absence  of  sophisticated  imagery;  only  the  most 
conventional  descriptions  are  given,  as  the  girl  is  “fair”  and  "the 
flower  of  Ireland”;  her  arm  is  “snowy-white”  and  her  hand,  “snow- 
white”;  while  the  stepmother  is  seen  as  “angry”  and  “evil.”  'This 
ballad  readily  illustrates  the  progress  Whittier  had  made  from  his 
early  uneven,  discursive  ballads. 

Whittier  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  pxietic  powers  and  the 
next  twenty  years  were  to  witness  the  production  of  his  best  bal¬ 
lads.  With  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  Liberty  and  Free  Soil 
parties  into  the  Republican  camp  Whittier’s  main  activities  as  a 
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reformer  were  finished.  So,  he  began  to  devote  full  time  to  trans¬ 
muting  the  wealth  of  historical  and  legendary  knowledge  stored 
inside  him  into  distinctive  American  ballads.  In  1827  Whittier 
first  heard  from  a  schoolmate  at  Haverhill  Academy  the  song  of 
Skipper  Ireson  being  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  women  of  Mar¬ 
blehead.  It  was  a  typical  folk  song  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Marblehead — the  perfect  material  for  a  poet  who  knew  the  locale 
and  understood  the  “psychology”  of  the  people.  At  that  time  Whit¬ 
tier  tried  writing  it  down,  but  it  was  not  to  be  finished  until  thirty 
years  later.  This  gestation  period  proved  valuable;  for,  when  Whit¬ 
tier  finally  did  write  “Skipper  Ireson’s  Ride,”  he  produced  his  mas¬ 
terpiece  and  the  best  American  ballad  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  ballad  opens  slowly,  comparing  the  strangeness  and  won¬ 
der  of  Floyd  Ireson’s  ride  out  of  Marblehead  to  all  the  other  famous 
rides  of  story  and  rhyme.  The  refrain  at  the  end,  which  is  re¬ 
peated  in  each  stanza  with  slight  variations,  gives  the  essence  of 
the  story,  though  it  does  not  tell  us  why  the  skipper  was  driven 
out.  The  second  stanza  puts  the  reader  immediately  in  medias  res, 
as  we  watch  the  tarred  and  feathered  skipper  driven  through  the 
main  streets  of  Marblehead  by  the  enraged  populace.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  is  precise  and  graphic.  Floyd  in  his  tarred  state  is  seen  as 
“body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl,/Wings  a-droop  like  a  rained-on 
fowl”;  while  the  crowd,  strangely  consisting  of  women,  is  made  up 
of  “wrinkled  scolds  with  hands  on  hips”  and  young  girls,  “brief 
of  skirt  .  .  .  ankles  bare  .  .  .  loose  of  hair.” 

Only  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  are  we  told  the  reason 
for  their  punishing  the  skipper — he  had  sailed  away  from  a  sink¬ 
ing  ship  that  was  filled  with  his  own  townspeople;  he  had  betrayed 
his  own  kin.  The  brief  dialogue  in  stanza  four  gives  the  crucial 
moment  of  the  tragedy,  as  the  drowning  crew  call  out  for  Ireson 
to  save  them,  only  to  receive  his  heartless  reply,  “Sink  or  swim! 
Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again!”  Only  this  and  nothing  more.  We 
never  know  his  motivation,  nor  is  the  event  further  elaborated. 
One  can  surmise  from  the  tone  of  fragmentary  conversation  that 
there  was  deep-rooted  emnity  between  Floyd  and  the  crew  over  a 
catch  of  fish,  and  for  this  he  wrathfully  allows  them  to  die.  The 
horror  of  his  act  is  enlarged  upon  by  the  pathetic  picture  of  the 
women  of  Marblehead,  looking  "for  the  coming  that  might  not 
be.”  Now  we  know  why  the  women  pursued  the  old  skipper — 
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they  were  the  dead  men’s  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters, 
trying  to  wring  some  measure  of  revenge  for  the  senseless  death 
of  their  loved  ones.  All  these  things  are  but  touched  upon,  as  the 
story  moves  quickly  back  to  the  original  scene  and  Ireson’s  shame¬ 
ful  ride.  Stanza  six  returns  to  the  crowd,  still  predominantly  wo¬ 
men,  but  now  joined  by  “sea-worn  grandsires’’  and  “hulks  of  old 
sailors.” 

Suddenly  the  mood  shifts,  and  in  contrast  to  the  harsh  voices 
of  the  jeering  mob  in  the  narrow  winding  streets  is  the  picture 
of  the  road  leading  to  nearby  Salem: 

Sweetly  along  the  Salem  road 
Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  showed. 

Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 

Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  so  blue. 

As  the  physical  setting  changes  for  artistic  contrast,  so  does  the 
psychological.  For  the  first  time  the  skipper  is  allowed  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  scene.  Here  again,  the  action  is  presented  through  dia¬ 
logue,  rather  than  through  author-narration,  which  helps  preserve 
the  dramatic  intensity.  The  outward  scene  fades,  along  with  the 
ignominy  of  the  ride  and  tarring,  when  the  inward  soul  of  the 
skipper  cries  out  wretchedly: 

"What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride? 

What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 
To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within?” 

The  transition  is  sudden  and  complete,  surprising  the  reader  who 
is  engrossed  in  the  outward  narrative  and  making  him  startlingly 
aware  of  the  poem’s  chief  theme — the  inner  torture  and  remorse 
of  a  man  after  his  crime.  The  crowd  in  accord  with  their  tradi¬ 
tional  New  England  religious  heritage  knows  only  too  well  the 
truth  of  the  skipper’s  words,  and  their  vengeful  yells  turn  to  sor¬ 
rowful  murmurings.  With  “half  scorn,  half  pity”  they  turn  him 
loose  and  give  him  a  cloak  to  hide  in,  alone  with  his  sin.  In  the 
final  refrain  “Old”  Floyd  Ireson  is  replaced  by  “Poor”  Floyd  Ire- 
son,  so  it  becomes  a  mournful  dirge,  forever  accusing  and  doom¬ 
ing  the  man.  The  ballad  makes  the  skipper  live  as  an  essentially 
tragic  figure,  a  man  who  has  betrayed  the  loyalties  of  his  home  and 
friends  and  the  manly  traditions  of  the  sea.  He  towers  over  the 
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drama,  coming  from  the  sea,  acting  without  apparent  jusification, 
and  then  vanishing  to  live  alone  with  his  shame  and  remorse. 

The  ballad  succeeds  because  of  its  dramatic  structure,  sure 
handling  of  details,  definite  localization,  simplicity  of  diction,  and 
the  "psychology”  indigenous  to  New  England.  The  whole  poem 
centralizes  on  one  incident.  Skipper  Ireson’s  ride  from  Marble¬ 
head.  Like  “Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  the  story  is  based  on  a  conflict  of 
loyalties  and  gives  us  no  description  of  the  central  incident;  the 
sinking  of  the  ship  is  merely  indicated  by  a  brief  dialogue,  while 
its  effects  are  seen  in  the  actions  of  the  women.  Throughout,  the 
author  is  impersonal,  employing  terse  dialogue  to  keep  the  action 
objective  and  straightforward.  And  there  is  no  moral  attached;  for 
it  is  organic  with  the  story  itself.  The  variations  within  the  ballad, 
from  the  outward  crowd  scene  to  a  flashback,  then  to  the  crowd 
again  and  to  the  final  sudden  psychological  twist,  are  masterful; 
and  they  sustain  interest.  Whittier  was  to  write  other  fine  bal¬ 
lads — some  more  famous — but  none  were  to  equal  the  harmony 
of  content  and  form  which  he  achieved  here. 

At  last  Whittier  had  attained  the  artistry  adequately  to  express 
his  feelings  for  the  New  England  scene,  its  history,  customs,  and 
deeper  psychological  traditions.  And  so  in  rapid  succession  fol¬ 
lowed  the  gems  of  his  maturity:  the  lyric-drama,  “Telling  the 
Bees”;  the  two  romance  ballads,  “Amy  Wentworth”  and  “The 
Countess”;  the  more  hardy  ballads  of  Hampton,  “The  Wreck  of 
Rivermouth”  and  “The  Changeling”;  and  his  dramatic  ballads  of 
early  Quaker  persecutions,  “In  the  ‘Old  South’  ”  and  “How  the 
Women  went  from  Dover.”  Francis  B.  Gummere  states  in  his 
introduction  to  Old  English  Ballads  that  spontaneity  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  ballad:  “They  [the  ballads]  never  give  us 
poetT)'  for  poetry’s  sake,  but  are  born  of  an  occasion,  a  need;  they 
have  as  little  subjectivity  as  speech  itself.”®  Whittier’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  ballad,  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  perfectly  exemplifies  this  phase 
of  the  ballad  approach.  The  incident — the  courage  of  an  old  lady 
in  waving  a  Union  flag  before  the  conquering  rebel  troops — was 
supposedly  a  true  one.  It  was  written  in  the  heat  of  the  crucial 
battle  year  of  1863  and  embodied  Whittier’s  passionate  belief  that 
fundamentally  many  Southern  rebels  loved  the  Union  as  he  did. 

6.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  ed..  Old  English  Ballads  (Boston,  1894),  xxix. 
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His  years  of  abolitionist  work  had  centered  around  a  peaceful  solu* 
tion  to  the  problem;  but,  when  the  war  came,  Whittier  resigned 
himself  to  waiting  and  enduring  its  horrors.  He  knew  that  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  and  this  poem  was  his  spontaneous  ex- 
pression  of  that  feeling.  He  saw  in  the  image  of  the  old  lady, 
holding  the  stars  and  stripes,  a  symbol  of  all  who  loved  the  Union 
and  were  willing  to  die  for  it. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  simplest  of  all  verse  forms,  rhyming 
couplets  of  four  beats  a  line,  separated  into  stanzas.  The  stage  for 
the  drama  is  set  by  the  few  suggestive  details,  evoking  the  envi- 
rons  of  Frederick  town  and  the  luxuriant  land,  ripe  for  harvest: 
“meadows  rich  with  corn,”  and  “apple  and  peach  tree  fruited 
deep.”  The  action  proper  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the  “fam¬ 
ished  rebel  horde”  into  the  town  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
Union  flags: 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars. 

Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars. 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind :  the  sun 

Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

These  lines  have  a  perfect  ballad  movement,  and  a  continuing 
economy  of  detail  sweeps  the  drama  along:  the  ranks  of  soldiers 
are  “dust-brown”;  and  their  leader.  Stonewall  Jackson,  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  his  “slouched  hat”  and  impetuous  order  to  shoot  the 
flag  down.  Barbara  Frietchie’s  act  in  ivaving  the  torn  flag  and  her 
address  to  the  rebels,  “Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  grey  head,  /But 
spare  your  country’s  flag,”  are  melodramatic,  as  is  Jackson’s  blush 
of  shame  and  order  to  his  troops  to  spare  the  woman.  Yet,  the  un¬ 
polished  and  highly  emotional  presentation  of  the  scene  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  manner  of  true  balladry,  where  subtlety  is  a  thing 
unknown.  The  theatrical  nature  of  Barbara  Frietchie’s  and  Jack¬ 
son’s  acts  heightens  the  climax  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  theme. 
Her  successful  defense  of  the  flag  is  underscored  by  Whittier’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  it  waving  over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host,  and  leads  to  the 
ending  tribute,  “Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave.”  By  means  of 
this  simple  story,  Whittier  echoed  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
an  entire  country'.  No  other  Civil  War  poem,  save  Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  “Oh  Captain,  My  Captain,”  was  so  definitely  the  product 
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of  an  hour  and  so  quickly  recognized  by  the  people  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  feelings. 

Whittier’s  mature  ballads  show  many  interesting  variations. 
Two  of  his  lesser  known  ballads  especially  merit  attention.  “The 
Sisters,”  written  in  1 87 1 ,  is  based  on  one  of  the  traditional  themes 
of  balladry — the  rivalry  of  two  sisters  for  the  same  man — and  it 
bears  close  resemblance  to  the  original  “The  Two  Sisters”  in  form 
and  presentation.  The  action  of  the  story  is  concentrated  on  a 
single  stormy  night  as  the  sisters  sleep.  Annie,  the  younger, 
awakens  and  hears  a  voice  calling  to  her.  From  here  the  narrative 
drives  fonvard  without  a  single  pause.  The  love  conflict  and  the 
impending  tragedy  are  hinted  at  by  Rhoda’s  scornful  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  voices  that  Annie  hears  and  by  ber  cruel  remarks  about 
.\nnie’s  failure  to  have  a  lover.  Ironically,  she  hits  upon  the  truth 
of  the  situation  when  she  ridicules  Annie’s  insistence  that  she  does 
hear  the  voice  of  Estwick  Hall,  Rhoda’s  fianc^.  However,  Annie 
claims  to  hear  the  voice  again,  calling  her  name,  and  the  now  en¬ 
raged  sister  cries  out: 

“Thou  liest!  He  would  never  call  they  name! 

If  he  did,  I  would  pray  the  wind  and  sea 
To  keep  him  forever  from  thee  and  me!” 

Again  Rhoda  unwittingly  keynotes  the  approaching  tragedy,  for 
Hall  is  dead.  Only  Annie,  with  her  lover’s  insight,  knows  the 
truth,  and  in  his  death  she  triumphs  as  she  never  could  have  in 
actual  life.  She  faces  her  sister  and,  for  the  first  time,  reveals  her 
feelings : 

“Life  was  a  lie,  but  true  is  death. 

But  now  my  soul  with  his  soul  1  wed; 

Thine  the  living,  and  mine  the  dead!” 

The  whole  narrative  is  done  in  dialogue  with  none  of  the  before 
or  after  events  included.  We  get  only  the  one  scene,  the  resulting 
effects  of  the  tragedy,  and  must  fill  in  the  details  ourselves.  'The 
presentation  is  bare,  almost  harsh,  in  its  simplicity.  Still,  the  story 
is  definitely  tied  up  with  the  New  England  coast,  not  as  in  so 
many  literary  ballads  situated  in  the  land  of  romance:  the  storm 
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which  kills  Hall  is  a  typical  New  England  northeaster;  the  waves 
lash  Cape  Ann’s  rocky  coast;  and  the  girl’s  dialogue  has  a  New 
England  twang,  for  Hall’s  boat  is  the  "tautest  schooner  that  ever 
swam’’  and  Rhoda’s  trousseau  is  called  “bridal  gear.” 

Another  of  Whittier’s  later  pieces,  “The  Henchman”  (1877), 
demonstrates  his  master)'  of  ballad  techniques.  Like  “The  Sisters,  ’ 
it  has  no  moral,  but  it  is  entirely  different  in  tone  and  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  poem  is  a  love  song,  chanted  exultantly  and  hopefully 
by  the  lover  in  praise  of  his  lady.  The  imagery  is  rich  and  set, 
heightened  by  a  lover’s  exaggerations.  The  comparisons  centralize 
on  the  joyous  things  of  spring  and  summer,  birds,  flowers,  sun, 
and  wind,  and  make  the  lady  su|)erior  to  them  all. 

My  lady  walks  her  morning  round, 

My  lady’s  page  her  fleet  greyhound. 

My  lady’s  hair  the  fond  winds  stir. 

And  all  the  birds  make  songs  for  her. 

The  hound  and  I  are  on  her  trail. 

The  wind  and  I  uplift  her  veil; 

As  if  the  calm,  cold  moon  she  were. 

And  I  the  tide,  1  follow  her. 

The  repetition  of  certain  phrases  and  syntactical  patterns  enhance 
the  tone  and  convey  the  reverence  of  the  lover’s  devotion  with 
their  litany  of  praise.  The  action  of  the  ballad  is  slight,  though 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  conflict — his  adoration  versus  her 
proud  disdain.  However,  this  is  never  developed  and  the  lyric  and 
decorative  effects  dominate. 

This  type  of  ballad  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
most  of  Whittier’s  later  pieces.  Some  of  his  other  ballads,  like 
“The  Brown  Dwarf  of  Riigen,”  "King  Volmer  and  Elsie,”  and  “Kal- 
lundborg  Church,”  also  convey  the  charm  of  a  foreign  land  and 
create  a  fairy  tale  atmosphere  by  the  techniques  used  in  “The 
Henchman”  (in  much  the  same  manner  as  Longfellow’s  ballads). 
In  general,  Whittier’s  later  ballads  tend  to  take  a  concrete  his¬ 
torical  incident  or  some  local  tradition  and  to  dramatize  it,  using 
actual  locale  for  realistic  background  setting.  These  tales  fit  in 
perfectly  with  his  critical  belief  that  there  was  romance  underlying 
the  simplest  of  incidents  and  that  the  writer  should  utilize  the 
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materials  within  his  own  experience.  “The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth” 
is  typical  of  these  ballads.  The  story  is  based  on  the  historical 
character  of  Goody  Cole  of  Hampton,  who  was  persecuted  for  be¬ 
ing  a  witch  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  supernatural  exploits  attributed  to  her  were  probably  folk 
superstitions  and  based  on  unfounded  popular  traditions;  yet,  they 
were  common  in  Whittiers  youth.  The  setting  is  laid  precisely, 
with  an  eye  for  picturesque  detail. 

And  fair  are  the  sunny  isles  in  view 
East  of  the  grisly  Head  of  the  Boar, 

And  Agamenticus  lifts  its  blue 

Disk  of  a  cloud  the  woodlands  o’er; 

And  southerly,  when  the  tide  is  down, 

‘Twixt  white  sea-waves  and  sand-hills  brown. 

The  beach-birds  dance  and  the  gray  gulls  wheel 
Over  a  floor  of  burnished  steel. 

The  ballad  proper  begins  with  the  boat  full  of  “goodly  company,  ’ 
sailing  past  the  rocks  for  Ashing  outside  the  bay.  The  idyllic  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  summer’s  day  is  conveyed  by  the  picture  of  the 
mowers  in  the  Hampton  meadows,  who  listen  to  the  songs  coming 
from  the  passing  boat  and  who  longingly  watch  the  joyous  young 
girls.  As  the  boat  rounds  the  point  where  Goody  Cole  lives,  the 
laughing  group  taunts  her  and  sails  on,  but  only  after  she  answers 
their  jibes  with  a  bitter  proverb:  "  ‘The  broth  will  be  cold  that 
waits  at  home;  /  For  it’s  one  to  go,  but  another  to  come.’  ’’  Inad¬ 
vertently  her  prophecy  proves  true,  as  a  sudden  storm  sweeps  up¬ 
on  the  ship,  driving  it  to  destruction  on  Rivermouth  Rocks.  In  one 
brief  moment  all  are  lost,  and  the  next  stanzas  mournfully  re¬ 
echo  their  previous  happiness;  the  mower  still  looks  up  from  the 
peaceful  meadows  and  the  sea  is  clear,  but: 

The  wind  of  the  sea  is  a  waft  of  death. 

The  waves  are  singing  a  song  of  woe! 

By  silent  river,  by  moaning  sea, 

Lx)ng  and  vain  shall  thy  watching  be: 

Never  again  shall  the  sweet  voice  call. 

Never  the  white  hand  rise  and  fall! 


A  stunned  and  broken  Goody  Cole  is  left  behind,  pathetically 
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cursing  the  sea  for  fulfilling  her  wish.  Her  tragedy,  hke  Skipper 
Ireson’s,  is  an  inner  thing — the  torment  she  will  have  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  wondering  if  her  angry  words  actually  caused  the  death 
of  the  group.  The  final  scene  in  church  highlights  the  community’s 
silent  condemnation  of  those  who  dare  to  transgress  its  conven¬ 
tions.  This  scene  is  overlong  and  marred  by  the  needless  introduc¬ 
tion  of  another  outcast,  the  Reverend  Stephen  Bachiler,  and  by  the 
heavy  moral  tone  of  the  conclusion,  “Lord,  forgive  us!  we’re  sin¬ 
ners  all.” 

The  poem  illustrates  Whittier’s  successes  and  failures  in  bal¬ 
lad  presentation.  The  story  itself  is  typical  and  probable,  and 
Whittier’s  handling  of  it  is  realistic.  He  places  it  exactly  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  New  Hampshire,  by  employing  details  characteristic  of  that 
locale:  fishing  for  haddock  and  cod,  the  scent  of  the  pines  of  Rye, 
the  mowing  of  salted  grass,  and  Goody  Cole’s  use  of  familiar  na¬ 
tive  proverbs.  There  is  a  keynote  of  drama  in  the  situation,  as  well 
as  good  narrative  appeal,  that  fits  into  ballad  presentation;  for, 
Whittier  allows  us  to  view  a  Goody  Cole  who  is  human  and  nat¬ 
ural,  and  to  see  her  as  an  old  woman  tragically  destroyed  by  a 
village’s  narrow  hate.  Yet,  like  so  many  of  his  ballads,  this  one 
needs  more  concentration  especially  in  ending  before  the  dramatic 
effect  is  lost.  Also,  there  is  a  hint  here  of  his  overreaching  for 
sentimental  and  emotional  effect,  which  is  so  clearly  seen  in  his 
ballads,  like  “The  Witch  of  Wenham”  and  “How  the  Women 
went  from  Dover.” 

On  the  whole,  Whittier’s  ballads  represent  his  chief  poetic 
achievement.  Like  Longfellow,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  native  American  ballads;  yet,  he  understood  the  true 
function  of  good  balladry  and  refused  to  write  ballads  based  on 
European  models.  Whittier  took  moments  from  American  history 
and  local  legends  and  presented  them  in  a  realistic,  natural  man¬ 
ner  that  was  strengthened  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  past  times 
and  lifelong  familiarity  with  the  locale.  Whittier  composed  these 
poems  not  for  a  moral  or  social  purpose,  but  because  of  an  ir¬ 
repressible  desire  to  express  his  feelings  for  his  section — its  his¬ 
tory,  legends,  and  special  characteristics.  And  in  these  poems, 
Whittier  attained  the  rank  of  one  of  America’s  finest  creators  of 
historical  and  traditional  narrative. 


FITZ  HUGH  LANE 
COMMUNICATION 


To  the  Editors: 

I  have  recently  made  a  discovery  relating  to  Fitz  H.  Lane 
whose  pictures  are  well  known,  much  sought  after,  and  hang  on 
important  museum  walls,  particularly  the  Karolik  Collection  in 
the  Boston  Art  Museum.  Lane’s  pictures  are  variously  signed  Fritz 
Lane,  Fitzhugh  Lane,  F.H.L.  and  Fitz  H.  Lane.  Some  are  not 
signed. 

Lane  was  born  in  Gloucester  in  1804  and  died  there  in  1865. 
His  will  was  allowed  in  Essex  Probate  Court  on  the  first  Tuesdav 
in  October,  1865.  One  of  his  legacies  was:  “my  own  portrait  I 
give  to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts.”  He  also 
left  some  money  with  which  to  purchase  a  “token  of  my  remem¬ 
brance  and  friendship”  to  the  Reverend  Charles  W.  Mellen. 

It  is  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Mellen  that  I  have  made  the 
discovery,  a  startling  one,  above  referred  to.  A  man  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  inherited,  and  owned  for  many  years,  two  large 
paintings  by  Lane.  There  was  nothing  about  these  pictures  that 
ever  made  anyone  question  their  authenticity.  They  were  beautiful 
pictures,  and  typically  Lane.  Recently  when  taken  down  from 
the  wall  where  they  had  long  hung,  they  were  found  to  be  plainly 
marked  on  the  back  “After  Lane  by  M.  B.  Mellen.”  This  knocked 
the  money  value  of  the  pictures  into  a  cocked  hat,  so  to  speak,  but 
it  did  not  lessen  their  charm.  It  did,  however,  immediately  raise 
the  question  of  who  this  Mrs.  Mellen  was,  who  had  copied  Lane 
so  well,  and  the  further  question  of  how  many  equally  good  copies 
of  Lane  had  she  made,  and  how  often  they  had  been  sold  legiti¬ 
mately  as  Lanes,  or  dishonestly  by  unscrupulous  dealers.  It  would 
be  easy  to  add  a  forged  signature,  or  erase  ‘Mellen’. 

I  have  lived  with  Lane’s  paintings  all  my  life,  and  for  years 
with  people  who  knew  him  well.  I  never  once  heard  the  name 
‘Mellen’  mentioned.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I  ever  attempted 
any  real  research  in  respect  to  this  excellent  copiest.  There  was 
no  reason  why  I  should.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  book  was  brought  to 
me.  Daughters  of  America,  in  which  (pp.  259-260)  there  is  a 
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detailed  account  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen.  Following  are  the  major 
|x}ints  of  interest:  “born  in  Sterling,  Massachusetts;  her  parents, 
Reuben  and  Sally  Blood.  She  was  taught  to  use  watercolors  in 
her  native  place,  at  a  boarding  school  conducted  by  Miss  Thayer. 
She  attended  after>vard  the  Fryville  Seminary  in  Bolton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  lady  married  the  Reverend  C.  W.  Mellen.  She 
was  instructed  by  the  late  Fitz-Henry  (an  error,  for  he  was  Fitz 
Hugh)  Lane  of  Gloucester,  Mass.;  and  as  he  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  marine  painters  in  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder 
the  pupil  received  a  large  meed  of  praise  for  her  originals  and 
copies.  Her  copy  of  Lane’s  “On  The  Lee  Shore”  has  elicited 
warm  encomiums  of  the  press.  Mrs.  Mellen  is  so  faithful  in  the 
copies  of  her  master,  that  even  an  expert  might  take  them  for 
originals.  Indeed,  an  anecdote  is  related  of  her,  which  will  ex¬ 
emplify  her  power  in  this  direction.  She  had  just  completed  a 
copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Lane’s  pictures  when  he  called  at  her  residence 
to  see  it.  The  copy  and  the  original  were  brought  down  from  the 
studio  together,  and  the  master,  much  to  the  amusement  of  those 
present,  was  unable  to  tell  which  was  his  own,  and  which  was 
the  pupil’s.” 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  Lane’s  work,  owned  some  of 
it,  myself,  helped  gather  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association’s 
collection  of  it,  and  watched  the  increasing  importance  ascribed  to 
his  art,  and  the  rise  in  prices  paid  for  it.  While  he  lived,  he  was 
known  mainly  as  a  marine  painter,  which  he  was,  though  land¬ 
scapes  now  bulk  large  in  the  total  of  his  work.  His  knowledge  of 
ships,  boats,  craft  of  every  kind  was  remarkable — sails,  rigging, 
spars,  the  minutest  detail;  and  his  rendering  of  these  details  photo¬ 
graphically  true.  Did  Mrs.  Mellen  copy  Lane’s  ships  and  boats  as 
accurately  as  she  did  the  shore  and  sea  in  the  hne  paintings  marked 
“After  Lane  by  M.  B.  Mellen?”  Only  finding  more  examples  of 
her  work  will  settle  this  important  question.  That  there  must  be 
some  of  it  somewhere  would  seem  almost  certain.  But  where? 

Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

September  2,  1959 


FITZ  HUGH  LANE  RE  CONSIDERED 
By  Frederic  A.  Sharp 

Mr.  Brooks'  significant  discovery  will  undoubtedly  height¬ 
en  the  interest  in  Lane’s  art,  and  stimulate  the  re-assessment  of 
Lane  which  has  been  going  on  over  the  past  two  decades.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum’s  large  exhibit  in  1939, 
“Life  In  America,” — put  on  as  a  Worlds  Fair  attraction — Lane’s 
paintings  have  come  to  assume  an  ever  greater  place  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  art.  The  Lane  canvas  included  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan’s  show  was  valued  primarily  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
hibit’s  aim  of  showing  “life  as  it  has  been  lived  in  our  country," 
though  a  review  of  the  exhibit  did  acknowledge  Lane’s  particular 
artistic  importance,  “his  classic  serenity  and  dignity.”' 

Certainly,  the  scholarly  interest  of  Mr.  John  1.  H.  Baur  in  the 
1940’s  was  instrumental  in  rediscovering  Lane.  In  1947,  Baur 
wrote  that  Americans  were  “only  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  his  [Lane’s]  talent,”  and  went  on  to  say  that  biograph¬ 
ical  material  had  been  recently  collected  which  enabled  the 
scholar  to  “see  at  least  the  outline  of  the  artist’s  career.’’^*  Baur 
placed  Lane,  along  with  Martin  J.  Heade,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
group  of  mid-nineteenth-century  landscape  painters  who  first  ex¬ 
perimented  with  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere.  It  was  Baur 
who  brought  Lane  to  the  attention  of  Maxim  Karolik,  and  it  was 
Karolik’s  collection,  catalogued  in  1949,  and  first  exhibited  in 
Boston  in  October,  1951,  which  firmly  established  Lane’s  position 
as  “the  peer  of  the  best  native  landscape  painters  from  Thomas 
Cole  to  George  Inness.”^  For  the  first  time,  a  selected  group  of 
choice  Lane  paintings  was  included  in  a  major  collection. 

The  Winter,  1952,  issue  of  The  Art  Quarterly  carried  the  first 
full-scale  biographical  treatment  of  Lane,  based  on  a  careful  study 
of  local  Gloucester  sources,  as  well  as  of  the  available  Lane  paint¬ 
ings.  The  known  facts  of  Lane’s  obscure  life  were  set  together 
in  sequence:  the  early  attack  of  infantile  paralysis  that  left  him 

1.  Forbes  Watson,  “My  Country  Tis  of  Thee,"  Magazine  of  Art  XXXII 
(June  1939).  334- 

2.  John  I.  H.  Baur,  “Unknown  19th  Century  American  Painters,”  Col¬ 
lege  Arts  Journal,  IV  (June  1947),  277-282. 

3.  James  T.  Soby,  "Introduction,”  American  Painting,  1815-1865,  Bos¬ 
ton  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1956. 
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a  cripple;  his  apprenticeship  to  Pendleton’s  lithography  firm  in 
Boston  during  the  1830’s;  the  formation  of  his  own  lithography 
firm  with  John  W.  A.  Scott  in  the  1 840’s;  his  return  to  Gloucester 
by  1849,  and  the  various  trips  he  made  from  Gloucester  to  the 
coast  of  Maine  in  the  1850’s.  By  May,  1954,  when  the  special 
exhibition  of  Lane  and  Heade  opened  in  New  York  at  Knoedlers, 
Lane  was  no  longer  an  unknown,  and  attention  could  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  finer  points  of  Lane’s  art:  the  mood  of  his  paintings, 
his  skill  in  handling  meticulous  detail,  his  sensitivity  to  light  and 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  Brooks’  discovery  has  brought  us  back  to  the  need  for 
probing  the  obscurity  which  has  always  surrounded  Lane’s  life. 
Old  assumptions  often  conflict  with  one  another.  Was  Lane  in 
Gloucester  during  the  1840’s,  as  local  Gloucester  legend  would 
have  it,  or  was  Lane  living  in  Boston  until  1849?  Beginning  in 
1841,  the  Boston  Business  Directory^  listed  Lane  at  various  ad¬ 
dresses,  prime  evidence  for  the  latter  assumption.  In  1841,  1842, 
and  1843,  he  was  listed  as  having  his  residence  at  7  Summer 
Street;  from  1844  to  1849,  his  only  listing  was  at  Tremont 
Temple.  Certain  fresh  evidence  points  more  conclusively  to  his 
close  participation  in  the  Boston  art  world  during  these  years. 

In  1841,  Lane  was  a  charter  member  of  a  unique  organization, 
the  Boston  Artists  Association.®  Under  the  leadership  of  the  well- 
known  portrait  painter,  Chester  Harding,  the  Boston  artists  re¬ 
volted  against  the  artistic  domination  of  the  aristocratic  Boston 
.\thenaeum.  They  needed  an  organization  which  would  better 
provide  for  their  needs. Primarily,  they  wanted  an  exhibition  in 
Boston  for  their  own  works,  one  not  so  conservative  as  that  which 
the  Athenaeum  annually  sponsored.  In  1841,  Lane  had  had  his 
first  canvas  hung  at  an  Athenaeum  exhibit.  .\t  the  first  exhibit 

4.  |ohn  I.  H.  Baur,  “Introduction,”  Martin  J.  Heade  and  Fitz  Hugh 
Lane  Commemorative  Exhibition  Catalogue,  AI.  Knoedler  &  Co.  (New 
York,  1954)- 

5.  cf.  Boston  Business  Directory,  1841-1849. 

6.  cf.  Constitution  of  the  Boston  Artists  Association  (Boston  Athenae¬ 
um). 

7.  Ibid.  "The  artists  of  Boston,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
their  profession,  and  with  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  course  of  study  for 
its  successful  cultivation;  also  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
mutual  cooperation  and  support;  resolve  to  form  themselves  into  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects.” 
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of  the  Association  in  1842,  Lane  was  represented  by  three  paint¬ 
ings.  In  1843,  Lane  exhibited  one,  and  in  1844,  he  exhibited 
five  paintings.  During  these  years,  Lane’s  work,  like  that  of  other 
Boston  painters,  was  absent  from  the  Athenaeum  Exhibition. 

The  1 844  exhibit  was  the  last  held  independently  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Artists  Association.  In  that  year,  the  Athenaeum  accepted  the 
artists’  suggestion  that  they  take  over  the  management  of  the 
Athenaeum  Exhibition  and  divide  the  proceeds  with  the  Athenae¬ 
um.  Evidently,  the  Athenaeum  feared  the  loss  of  its  long  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Boston  art  world,  while  the  Association  probably  found 
running  its  own  show  too  expensive.  In  1845,  Lane  once  again 
exhibited  at  the  Athenaeum  Exhibition,  as  he  was  to  do  fre¬ 
quently  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  participation  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  indicative  of  his  close  bonds  with  Boston  artistic  life. 

Further  indications  point  to  Lane’s  ready  response  to  artistic 
opportunities  in  Boston.  On  May  6,  1841,  the  Boston  news¬ 
papers  announced  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Britannia  had 
arrived  twelve  days  late,  because  of  an  unprecedented  storm.®  By 
August  28,  a  large  painting  of  the  Britannia,  tossed  by  the  storm, 
was  on  view  in  the  window  of  a  Boston  music  store.  It  had  been 
done  by  Lane  on  commission  from  the  ship’s  captain.®  A  similar 
sequence  occurred  in  1846:  in  February  a  new  captain  was 
appointed  to  command  the  United  States  revenue  steamer 
AlcLflwe;’®  on  April  6  the  vessel  sailed  from  Boston,*^  and  on 
June  9th  Lane’s  “View  of  a  Steam  Vessel  (The  Cutter  McLane)’’ 
was  exhibited  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  Athenaeum  Exhibition. 
The  painting  was  owned  by  the  ship’s  captain,  who  had  allowed 
Lane  to  exhibit  it  at  the  Athenaeum.  The  brief  time  spans  in¬ 
volved  show  that  Lane  was  in  Boston  when  the  oportunities  arose. 
He  must  have  been  well  known  in  the  field  of  ship  portraiture, 
and  undoubtedly  derived  much  of  his  living  from  such  paintings. 

During  those  years  Lane  continued  his  interest  in  lithography, 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  Scott.  The  Boston  Business  Direc¬ 
tory  does  not  list  their  firm  until  1846,  but  certainly  it  was  in 
business  by  1845,  when  Lane  and  Scott  issued  their  fine  print 
of  Bowdoin  College.  Their  business  address  was  Tremont  Temple 

8.  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  May  6,  1841. 

9.  Ibid.,  August  28,  1841. 

10.  Ibid.,  February  26,  1846. 

11.  Ibid.,  April  6,  1846. 
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a  common  spot  for  artists’  studios.  Scott  was  listed  at  the  Tremont 
Temple  address  in  1844,  while  his  residence  was  listed  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  address.  In  1844,  Lane  abandoned  his  Summer  Street 
residence,  and  was  listed  only  at  a  Tremont  Temple  address.  It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  1 844  marked  the  formation  of  Lane’s 
partnership  with  Scott.  Since  Lane’s  only  Boston  address  was  listed 
as  Tremont  Temple,  undoubtedly  the  studio  and  business  head¬ 
quarters  he  shared  with  Scott,  it  is  possible  that  Lane  might  have 
commenced  living  part  of  the  year  in  Gloucester,  maintaining 
temporary  quarters  at  a  Boston  rooming  house,  for  he  was  never 
again  listed  as  having  a  Boston  residence. 

That  Lane,  a  cripple,  might  have  divided  his  time  between 
Boston  and  Gloucester  would  at  first  seem  improbable.  Yet,  in  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1840,  he  apparently  returned  to  Gloucester,  for 
he  is  known  to  have  painted  a  large  political  banner  for  the  Whig 
campaign  of  that  year.*^  Furthermore,  in  1848,  he  exhibited  a 
painting  at  the  Athenaeum  entitled  “View  of  Little  Good  Harbor 
Beach,  Cape  Ann,’’  indicating  that  at  some  previous  time  he  had 
been  back  in  Gloucester,  though  he  was  still  listed  at  Tremont 
Temple.  Thus,  while  Lane  unquestionably  maintained  close  artis¬ 
tic  ties  with  Boston,  where  he  had  Bnancial  roots,  it  would  seem 
that  during  the  1840’s  he  began  to  spend  more  and  more  time 
in  Gloucester,  the  source  of  his  artistic  inspiration.  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  returned  there  permanently  in  1849,  where  his 
art  blossomed  forth  into  full  flower. 

Lane  seems  to  have  participated  fully  in  Gloucester  life.  He  was 
in  charge  of  floral  decorations  for  the  annual  July  4th  parade  in 
1849,  and  painted  numerous  banners  to  further  brighten  the 
parade.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
the  parade  marshal’s  carriage.’^  Some  time  during  the  following 
months.  Lane  built  the  stone  house  on  Duncan  Point  in  which  he 
resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.*^  Here  he  interested  himself  in 
gardening,  and  evidently  became  well  known  for  the  quality  of 
fruit  he  grew;  when  Boston  newspapers  bragged  about  a  Brighton 

12.  James  R.  Pringle,  History  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Gloucester,  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts  (Gloucester,  1892),  pp.  108-110. 

13.  Gene  E.  McCormick,  "Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  Gloucester  Artist,  1804- 
1865,”  The  Art  Quarterly,  XV  (Winter,  1952),  291-306. 

14.  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks,  “The  Fitz  Lane  House  in  Gloucester,” 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXVIII  (July  1942),  pp.  281-283. 
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gentleman  who  had  taken  162  strawberries  from  a  single  plant, 
the  Gloucester  Telegraph  was  quick  to  reply  that  “Mr.  Fitz  H. 
Lane  of  this  town  has  plants  in  his  garden  on  some  of  which  over 
200  berries  have  been  counted.  He  counted  207  on  one  plant.”** 

Lane  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Gloucester  Lyceum 
during  a  crucial  period  in  its  history.  Interest  in  the  Lyceum  move¬ 
ment  had  begun  to  wane,  and  funds  to  continue  its  support  were 
scarce.'"  Lane  was  active  in  fairs  sponsored  to  raise  money  for 
the  Lyceum:  in  1858,  he  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  efforts  in 
cooperation  was  John  Trask,  a  local  ship’s  painter,  in  painting 
tableaux  for  a  fair  that  had  been  held  in  February."  Lane  and 
Trask  were  apparently  friendly,  for  in  1857  Lane  had  painted  a 
handsome  canvas  to  serve  as  a  sign  for  Trask’s  store;  the  scene 
represented  Railway  Wharf,  where  Trask  dealt  in  paints  and 
oils.'*  Apparently  Lane  saw  no  inconsistency  between  his  role 
as  an  artist  and  his  role  as  artisan.  He  frequently  permitted  his 
artistic  talents  to  serve  commercial  ends,  even  to  the  extent  of  co¬ 
operating  on  an  equal  basis  with  a  pure  artisan  such  as  Trask: 
this,  at  a  period  when  his  art  was  reaching  for  more  subtle  effects 
of  light  and  atmosphere. 

Lane’s  paintings  were  very  much  in  evidence  in  Gloucester, 
where  he  frequently  exhibited  at  the  reading  room  of  the  Marine 
Insurance  Company  and  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Gloucester 
Bank.  Some  of  the  works  so  exhibited  were  for  sale,  while  others 
were  exhibited  there  prior  to  being  sent  elsewhere.  The  Gloucester 
Telegraph  kept  the  local  citizens  informed  of  Lane’s  latest  work, 
never  quite  concealing  in  its  articles  a  combined  excitement  and 
amazement  that  such  works  could  be  produced  under  their  very 
noses.*® 

Gloucestermen’s  appreciation  of  Lane’s  art  touched  various 
levels.  His  accurate  handling  of  ships  impressed  them,*®  and  their 
own  keen  eye  for  weather,  so  important  a  factor  in  their 
daily  lives  and  fortunes,  made  them  particularly  conscious  of 

1 5.  Gloucester  Telegraph  &  News,  July  i,  1857. 

16.  Ibid.,  December  13,  1856,  also  Dwember  4,  1861. 

17.  Ibid.,  February  24,  1858,  March  3,  1858. 

18.  Ibid.,  July  22.  1857. 

19.  Ibid.,  April  25,  1856. 

20.  Ibid.,  September  16,  1857.  A  correspondent  described  a  Lane  paint¬ 
ing  of  New  York  Harbor:  "All  sorts  of  vessels  were  represented  in  the 
foreground,  with  every  particular  rope  in  its  proper  place.” 
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Lane’s  ability  to  capture  the  mood  of  a  becalmed  sea  or  a  stormy 
ocean,  a  bright  or  a  hazy  day.-^  Primarily,  however.  Lane’s  art 
was  valued  for  its  historical  importance,  for  the  way  in  which  it 
captured  the  look  and  feel  of  Gloucester  at  a  particular  moment, 
a  moment  that  would  pass,  taking  with  it  the  old  landmarks,  the 
old  types  of  ships;  only  Lane’s  paintings  would  be  left  to  remind 
posterity  of  what  Gloucester  had  been  in  former  days. 

Like  so  many  New  England  towns,  Gloucester  had  a  certain 
native  pride,  and  enjoyed  seeing  frequent  topographical  views,  in 
which  landmarks  and  indigenous  scenery  were  carefully  deline¬ 
ated.  Lane  had  always  been  aware  of  this  vanity,  and  catered  to 
it  on  several  occasions  by  producing  large  lithographic  views  of 
the  town  which  were  sold  by  subscription.  Of  his  third  effort,  in 
1859,  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  commented,  “Of  course  all  mod- 

dern  improvements  visible . are  represented  with  the 

artists’  usual  accuracy  of  drawing,’’--  summing  up  the  principal 
satisfaction  which  Gloucester  derived  from  the  lithograph.*® 

Of  all  the  scenic  and  historic  aspects  of  the  Gloucester  shore, 
the  Old  Fort,  overlooking  the  harbor,  was  most  dear  to  Gloucester 
hearts.  Formerly,  it  had  protected  the  harbor,  but  a  fire  had  made 
ruins  of  the  garrison  house,  and  modern  buildings  had  further  de¬ 
filed  the  original  site.  In  June,  i860,  a  large  canvas  by  Lane, 
showing  the  Old  Fort  before  “the  changes  of  late  years,’’  was  hung 
in  the  reading  room  of  the  Gloucester  Bank.  The  Gloucester  Tel¬ 
egraph  hailed  Lane,  “our  distinguished  artist  and  fellow  citizen,’’ 
for  having  recorded  the  scene  “with  a  distinctiveness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  which  brings  former  times  at  once  to  the  memory.  .  .  .’’*^ 
“This  picture  is  chiefly  of  interest,”  said  the  Telegraph  correspond¬ 
ent,  “on  acccount  of  its  preserving  so  accurately  the  features  of  a 
view  so  familiar  to  many  of  our  citizens  and  which  can  never  exist 

21.  Ibid.,  April  25,  1856.  A  correspondent  described  a  view  of  Boston 
Harbor  by  Lane:  "The  picture  represent  a  beautiful  calm  day,  with  many 
fine  craft  all  ready  for  sea,  with  their  graceful  shadows  reflected  so  life¬ 
like  in  the  waters.  .  . 

22.  Ibid.,  February  9,  1859. 

23.  Interestingly  enough,  Lane  used  this  lithograph  as  a  means  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  other  paintings.  Five  original  Lane  paintings  were  given  free  to 
the  lucky  holder  of  lots  which  were  drawn  in  September,  1859.  Four  paint¬ 
ings  went  to  Gloucester  residents,  while  the  fifth  went  to  a  Bostonian,  cf. 
Gloucester  Telegraph  and  News,  September  21,  1859. 

24.  Ibid.,  April  7,  i860,  July  18,  i860. 
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in  reality.”-^  It  was  hoped  that  the  picture  would  he  purchased  by 
some  Gloucester  group,  so  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
town.  Lane  was  conscious  of  Gloucester’s  interest  in  the  canvas — 
such  a  consciousness  had  undoubtedly  had  motivated  him  to  re¬ 
cord  the  scene — for  the  painting  remained  in  the  reading  room 
of  the  Bank,  and  in  Lane’s  will,  he  left  the  painting  to  “the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Gloucester.’’-**  In  a  sense,  this  painting  summarized  both 
aspects  of  Lane’s  life  in  Gloucester  during  the  1850’s:  on  the 
one  hand,  his  interest  in  town  affairs,  and  his  readiness  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  community  causes;  on  the  other,  his  continued  interest 
in  pursuing  his  own  artistic  ends.-’ 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Lane’s  Gloucester  period  must 
surely  have  been  a  lonely  one.  His  Boston  years  had  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  close  comradeship  which  existed  among  Boston  art¬ 
ists,  evidenced  in  their  formation  of  the  Boston  Artists  Association 
and  in  accounts  of  Boston  art  life  during  this  period.-**  It  would 
not  have  been  strange  for  Lane,  when  he  returned  to  Gloucester, 
to  have  sought  out  pupils,  or  to  have  become  friendly  with  artisti¬ 
cally-inclined  people.  Indeed,  we  know  that  he  offered  to  instruct 
Harriet  Mason,  daughter  of  the  Gloucester  trader  Sidney  Mason, 
in  drawing,*^®  and  Mr.  Brooks’  discovery  points  to  Lane  having 
had  at  least  one  definite  pupil,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen.  Together, 
these  facts  indicate  Lane’s  desire  to  share  his  artistic  knowledge, 
perhaps  for  monetary  reasons,  more  probably  for  sociability. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  much  information  about  Mrs.  Mellen.  Her 
husband.  Reverend  Charles  VV.  Mellen,  was  a  well-liked,  but  ap¬ 
parently  not  too  important  figure  in  the  Universalist  Church.  Born 
in  1818,  he  held  several  parishes  for  brief  intervals  during  the 
1840’s;  he  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  1850’s,  and  he  reappeared 
in  Dorchester  and  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  from  i860  until  his 

25.  Ibid.,  June  30,  i860. 

26.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Volume  424,  Leaves  34  &  35. 

27.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lane’s  role  as  town  historian  was  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardized  in  i860,  with  the  arrival  of  several  photographers  in 
Gloucester,  who  specialized  in  photographing  scenic  and  historic  sites. 
For  a  small  sum,  anyone  might  obtain  accurate  views  of  the  very  sub¬ 
jects  Lane  painted,  cf.  Gloucester  Telegraph  and  News,  August  15,  i860, 
September  22,  i860,  April  6,  1861. 

28.  cf.  Thomas  Ball,  My  Threescore  Years  and  Ten  (Boston,  1892); 
E.  D.  Cheney,  Alemoire  of  Seth  Cheney  (Boston,  1881);  T.  H.  Bartlett, 
The  Art  Life  of  William  Rimmer  (Boston,  1890). 

29.  Gene  E.  McCormick,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 
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death  in  1866.®“  He  could  have  been  in  Gloucester  only  during 
the  decade  of  the  1850’s,  but  the  sole  evidence  of  this  is  a  copy 
of  J.  G.  Adams  Fifty  Notable  Years,  now  in  the  archives  of  the 
Universalist  Convention  in  Boston:  beside  the  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Charles  W.  Mellen,  somebody  has  pencilled  “Gloucester” 
in  the  margin,  apparently  to  indicate  that  he  served  there,  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text.^' 

Lane’s  will  provides  the  only  other  lead  on  Mrs.  Mellen:  here 
he  bequeathed  a  “beautiful  wreath  of  wax  flowers  (wrought  by 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen)  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Stevens,”  wife  of  his 
chief  executor,  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  Junior.  Such  wax  pieces  were 
among  the  many  familiar  outlets  for  feminine  creativity  in  this 
period.  A  whole  tradition  of  feminine  artisanship  developed,  rang¬ 
ing  from  homely  water  colors  to  fancy  embroidered  pieces,  from 
charming  theorem  paintings  to  crude  oil  paintings.  This  was  as 
much  of  art  as  many  nineteenth-century  American  women  ever 
knew,  but  a  few  who  were  either  more  talented  or  more  per¬ 
severing  might  attain  the  exhalted  plateau  of  a  copyist — the  high¬ 
est  respectable  role  which  a  woman  might  have  in  the  arts  until 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  immortalized 
this  role,  which  his  wife  Sophia  had  also  achieved,  in  the  figure  of 
Hilda  in  The  Marble  Faun.  The  task  of  the  devoted  copyist, 
wrote  Hawthorne,  was  as  high  and  as  difficult  as  that  of  the 
original  artist,  for  it  involved  a  complete  immersion  in  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  a  recognition  of  “the  highest  excellence  in  art,” 
and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  one’s  personal  aspirations  to  this  ex- 
cellence.®- 

Mrs.  Mellen,  apparently,  was  a  part  of  this  tradition.  As  a  girl 
she  had  an  aptitude  for  sketching,  which  she  continued  to  culti¬ 
vate  at  the  seminary  she  attended  near  her  home.*®  Such  semi¬ 
naries  were  a  familiar  breeding  ground  for  all  the  popular  art 
forms  in  which  it  was  fashionable  for  a  woman  to  indulge.  Mrs. 

30.  Universalist  Historical  Records  Survey,  Boston,  194Z. 

31.  There  were  three  Universalist  Churches  in  Gloucester  during  this 
period.  The  Independent  Christian  Church  was  served  by  William  Roland 
Grenville  Mellen  from  1855  to  1861.  The  West  Gloucester  Church  was 
without  a  church  building  during  the  1850’s  and  met  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals.  The  Annisquam  Church  has  no  record  of  Mellen  serving  them.  The 
mystery  remains — where  did  Charles  W.  Mellen  serve? 

32.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Marble  Faun  (Boston,  1890),  I,  79-80. 

33.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  Daufthters  of  America  or  Women  of  the  Century 
(Augusta,  Maine,  1882). 
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Mellen  seems  to  have  run  the  gamut  of  such  forms,  culminating 
in  her  ability  to  copy  her  master,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane.  Within  the 
framework  of  her  period,  the  copies  of  Lane  discovered  by  Mr. 
Brooks  may  be  explained,  but  certainly  all  sorts  of  questions,  not 
only  about  Mrs.  Mellen,  but,  more  important,  about  Lane  him¬ 
self,  present  themselves  for  the  consideration  of  anyone  interested 
in  American  painting.  Though  Lane  has  achieved  his  deserved 
place  in  the  history  of  our  art,  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned 
of  his  personal  life,  much  that  will  undoubtedly  illuminate  the 
paintings  which  are  so  admired. 
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NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 

.\i  I  HEU  Mansfield  Brooks  has  retired  from  his  professorship 
at  Swarthmore  College  to  reside  in  his  native  town  of  Glouces¬ 
ter. 

Do.nald  B.  Cole  is  Instructor  of  History  at  Phillips  Exeter 
.Academy. 

Sydney  \\  .  Jackman  is  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  Bates 
College. 

John  B.  Pickard  is  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  the  Rice 
Institute. 

I  REDERic  A.  Share  is  a  Boston  businessman  and  a  collector  of 
.American  art. 


